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GIBBOS'a EAKL7 LIFE UP XO THE TIME OP HIS LEAVIMO 
OXFOBS. 

Edwaed Gibbon' was born at Putney, near London, 
on 27tb April in the year 1737. After the reformation 
of the calendar hia birthday became the 8th of May. 
He was the eldest of a family of seven children ; but 
his five brothers and only sister all died in early infancy, 
and he could remember in after life his sister alone, 
whom he also regretted. 

He is at some pains in his Memoirs to show the 
length and quality of hia pedigree, which he traces back 
to the times of the Second and Third Edwards. !Noting 
the fact, we pass on to a nearer ancestor, hia grand- 

' Gibbon's Memoira aod Lsttars are of snch easy aoccss that I 
have not deemed it necessary to enciimhpr these pages with refer- 
ences to theni. Any one who wiahes to control my atatementa will 
hare no diSiralty in doing so with the MiscellaneoiiB Works, 
edited by Lord Sheffield, in his hand. Whenever 1 advance any- 
thing that Beema to requiro corroboratian, I have been caiefol to 
give my authority. 
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father, who Beems to have been a person of consideTal'Ie 
energy of character and business talent. He made .% 
large fortuno, wbich he loat in the South-Sea Scheme, 
and then made another before his death. He was 
one of the Commissionei's of Customs, and sat at the 
Board with the poet Prior ; Bolingbroke was beard to 
deulare that no man knew better than Mr, Edward 
Gibbon the commerce and finances of England. His 
HOn, the historian's father, waa a person of very inferior 
stamp. He was educated at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge, travelled on the Continent, sat in Parliament, 
lived beyond his means as a country gentleman, and 
hero his EichiereincntB came to an end. He seems to 
have baen a kindly hot a weak and impulsive man, who 
however had the merit of obta'ning and deserving hia 
boo'n affection by genial sympathy and kindly treatment. 
Gibbon's chihlh<M>d was passed in chi'onic illneas, 
debility, and disease, All attempts to gire him a 
rsjijular education were frustrated by his precariona 
health. Tha longest period he ever passed at school 
were two years at Westminster, but he was constantly 
moved from una school to another. This even his deli- 
cacy can hardly explain, and it must have been fatal 
to all sustained study. Two facts he mentions of his 
«chool life, which paint the manners of the age. In the 
year 174!) such was the strength of party spirit that 
he. a child of nine years of age, " was reviled and 
bafteted for the sins of his Tory ancestors," Seoor 
the worthy pedagogues of that day found no readier 
way of loading the most studious of boys to a love of 
science than corporal punishment. " At the expense of 
many tears and some blood I purchased the knowledge 
of the Latin syntas." Whether all love of study would 
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have beea flog'ped out of hitii if he had 
school, it is diflicnlt to say, tut it ia not an improbiible 
SBpposition that this would hnve happened. The risk 
waa removed by his complete failure of health. " A 
strange nervous ail'ection, which alternately contracted 
hia legs and produced, without any visible Bymptora, 
the most excruciating pain," was his chief affliction, 
followed by intervals of languor and debility. The 
saving of hia life during these dangerous years Gibbon 
unhesitatingly ascribes to the more than maternal care 
of his aunt, Catherine Porton, on writing whose name 
for the first time in his llemoirs, ''ho felt a tear of 
gratitude trickling down his cheek." " If tliere be 
any," he continues, "as I trust there are some, who 
rejoice that 1 live, to that liear and excellent woman 
they must hold themselves indebted. &tany amdoas 
and solitary houi-s and days did she oonKume m the 
patient trial of relief and amasement ; many wakeful 
nights did she sit by my bedside in trembling expectation 
that eveiy hour would be my la.st." Gibbon is rather 
anxious to get over these details, and declai'es he has 
no wish to expatiate on a " diagusting topic." This is 
quite in the style of the anvien reijime. There was 
no blame attached to any one for being ill in those 
days, but people were expected to keep their intirinities 
to themselves, " People knew how to live and die in 
those days, and kept their intirmitiea out of sight. 
Yon might have the gout, but you must walk about all 
the same without making grimaces. It was a point 
of good breeding to hide one's sufferings." ^ Simi- 
lai'ly Walpole was much oifeniied by a too faithful 
publication of Madame de Sevigne's ieWet-s. "Heaven 
I George Sand, quaLed in Tuine'a Aiteieii Btyime, p. ISI, 
1* 
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forbid," ho aays, " that I should say that the letters 
of Madame de Siivigne were bad. I only meant that 
they were full of family details and mortal distempers, 
to which the moat immortal of us are subject." But 
Gibbon was above all things a veracious historian, and 
fortunately has not refi'ained from giving us a truthful 
picture of his childhood. 

Of his studies, or rather his reading^hia early and 
invincible love of reading, which he woiild not ex- 
change for the treasures of India — he gives us a full 
account, and we notice at once the interesting fact 
that a considerable portion of the historical field after- 
wards occupied by his great work had been already 
gone over by Gibbon before he was well in hia teens. 
" My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees into 
the historic line, and since philosophy has e^qiloded 
all innate ideas and mitural propensitieif, I must 
ascribe the choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Universal History as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work referred and intro- 
duced me to the Greek and Koman historians, to as 
many at least as were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I coTild find wei* greedily devoured, from 
Littlebury's lame Herodotus to Spel man's valuable 
XeiiopJion, to the pompous folios of Gordon's Taaitus, 
and a ragged Procopiua of the beginning of the last 
century." Eeferring to an accident which threw the 
continuation of Echard's I!<munt History in his way, he 
says, "To me the reigns of the successors of Con- 
Btantine were absolutely new, and I was immersed in 
the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the 
Bumroons of the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged me from 
my intellectual fe^ist. ... I procured the second and 
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third volnmes of Howell's I/ialory of tlte World, which 
eshibit the Byzantine period on a larger scale. Mahomet 
and his Saraceng soon fixed my attention, and some 
instinct of criticism directed me to tbe genuine sources. 
Simon Ockley first oi>eiied my eyea, and I was led 
from one book to another till I had i-aoged round the 
circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen I had 
exhausted all that could be learned in English of the 
Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Tiu'ks, and the 
Bame ardour urged me to guess at the Fi'ench of 
D'Herbelot and to conatrua the barbarous Latin of 
Pooock'a Abv/faragiiii." Here is in rough outline a 
large portion at least of the Decline atid Fall already 
surveyed. The fact shows how deep was the sympathy 
that Gibbon had for his subject, and that there was a 
sort of pre-established harmony between his mind and 
the historical period he afterwards illustrated. 

Up to the age of fourteen it seemed that Gibbon, 
as he Eays, was destined to reaiain through life an 
illiterate cripple. But as he approached his sixteenth 
year, a. great change took place in his constitution, and 
his diseases, instead of growing with his growth and 
strengthening with his strength, wonderfully vanished. 
This unexpected recovery was not seized by his father 
in a rational spirit, as affording a welcome opportunity 
of repairing the defects of a hitherto imperfect educa- 
tion. Instead of using the occasion thus pi-esented of 
recovering some of the precious time lost, of laying a 
sound foundation of scholarship and learning on which 
a superstructure at the university or elsewhere could 
be ultimately built, he carried the lad off in an impulse 
of perplexity and impatience, and entered him as a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College just before he 
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bivi oompletad his fifteenth year (1752, April 3). This 
was perhups the most unwise step he could have taken 
nnder the circumstances. Gibbon was too young and 
too ignor.ant toprolit by the advantages offered by Oxford 
to a more mature student, and his stii.tua as a gentleman 
commoner seemed intended to class him among the idle 
and dissipated who are only expected to waste their 
money and thoir time. A good education is generally 
considered as reflecting no small credit on its possessor ; 
biit in the majority of cases it reflects credit on the 
wise solicitude of his parents or guardians rather than 
on himself. If Gibbon escaped the peril of being aa 
ignorant and frivolous lounger, the merit was his own. 

At no period in their history had the English nni- 
Tersities sunk to a lower condition as places of education 
than at the time when Gibbon went up to Oxford. 
To apeak of them aa seats of learning seems like irony; 
they were seats of nothing tmt coarse living and clown- 
ish manners, the centres where all the faction, party 
^lirit, and bigotry of the country were gathei'ed to a bead. 
In this evil pre-eminence both of the universities and 
all the colleffes appear to have been upon a level, though 
lAncoln College. Oxford, is mentioned as a bright excep- 
tion in John Wesley's day to the prevalent degeneracy. 
The strange thing is that, with all their neglect of 
learning and morality, the colleges were not the resorts 
of jovial if unseemly boon, companionship ; they were 
collections of quarrelsome and Rpitefid litigants, who 
spent their time in angry lawsuits. The indecent con- 
tentions between Bentley and the Fellows of Trinity 
were no isolated scandal. They are best known and 
remembered on account of the eminence of the chief 
disputants, and of the melancholy waste of Bentle/s 
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geoioB which they occasioned. Heame writes of Oxford 

in 1726, "There are such differences now in the Univi 
aity of Oxford (hardly one college hut where all tha | 
members are busied in law buainexH ajul quarrels not 
at all relating to the promotion of learning), that good 
letters decay every day, insoimuoh that this ordinatioa 
oa Trinity Sunday at Oxford there were no fewer (as I 
am informed) than hfteen denied orders for insuflioienoy, , 
which ia the more to be noted because our bishops, , 
and those employed by them, are themselves illiterate 
nieo.''^ The state of things had not much improved 
twenty or thirty years later when Gibbon went up, but 
perhaps it had improvi^d a little, He does not mention 
lawsuits as a favourite pastime of the Fellows. "The 
Fellows or monks of my time," he says, " were decent, i 
easy men, who supinely enjoyed the giits of the founder 
their diiya were tilled by a series of uniform employe- ' 
meats — the chapel, the hall, the coffeo-houHe, and t 
common room— till they retirwi weary and well siiti.sfied 
to a lon^ slumber. From the toil of reading, wiiting, 
or thinting they had absolved their oonsciences. Their 
conversation stjignafed in a lound of college businesB, 
Tory politics, personal anecdotes, and private scandal. 
Their dull and deep potations excused the brisk intem- 
perance of youth, and their constitutional toasts were 
not expi-essive of the moat lively loyalty to the Homie 
of Hanover." Some Oxonians perhaps could still partly 
realise the truth of this original picture by their re- 
collections of faint and feeble copies of it drawn from 
their experience in youthful days. It seeras to be cer- 
tain that the universities, far ^m setting a model of ' 

' Soaal Life at the. English UniixrsSiti, By ChriBtoiiher i 
Wordswortii. Page 67. 
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good living, were really below the average standard of 
tbe moi-ak and manners of the age, and the sttindard was 
not high. Such a satire as the Terra Films of Amhurst 
cannot be accepted without large deductions ; but the 
caricaturiat is compelled by the coaditions of hia craft 
to aim at the (rue meming, if be neglects the true, and 
with the benefit of this limitation the TerreE Filiua 
reveala a deplorable and revolting picture of vulgaiity, 
insolence, and licence. The universities are spoken of 
in terms of disparagement by men of all classes. Lord 
Chesterfield speaks of the "rust" of Cambridge aa 
something of which a polished man should promptly rid 
himself. Adam Smith showed his sense of the defeota 
of Oxford in a stem section of the Wealth of A'ationt, 
written twenty years after he had left the place. Even 
youths like Gray and West, fresh from Eton, espresB 
themselves with contempt for their respective nni- 
versitiea. "Consider me," says the latter, writing from 
Christ Church, " very seriously, here ia a strange country, 
inhabited by things that cull themselves Doctors and 
Masters of Arts, a country flowing with syllogisms and 
ale ; where Horace and Virgil ai-e equally unknown." 
Gray, answering from Peterhouse, can only do justice 
to his feelings by quoting the words of the Hebrew 
prophet, and inaiata that Isaiah had Cambridge 
equally with Babylon in view when he spoke of 
the wild beaata and wild asses, of the satyrs that 
dance, of an inhabitation of dragons and a court for 
owls. 

Into such untoward company was Gibbon thrust by 
his careless father at the age of fifteen. That he sue- 
Climbed to the unwholesome atmosphere cannot surprise 
tu. He doea not conceal, perhaps he rather exaggerates, 
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in hia Memoirs, the depth of hia inU. Aa Bunyan in 
H. state of grace accused himself of dreadful bids which. 
in all likelihooi) he never committed, so it is probnbls 
that Gibbon, in his old age, when study and learning 
were the only passions he knew, reflected with too much 
severity on the boyish freaks of hia university life. 
Moreover there appears to have been nothing coarse 
or unworthy in hia dissipation ; he wsa aimply idle. 
He justly lays much of the blame on the authoritiea. 
To aay that the discipline wiu^ lax would be to pay | 
it an unmerited compliment. There was no diaciplins 
at all. He lived in Magdalen as he might hava 
lived at the Angel or the Mitre Tavern. He not 
only left his college, but he left the university, when- 
ever he liked. In one winter ho made a torn" to 
Bath, another to Buckinghamshire, and be made four 
exouraiona to London, " without once hearing the voica 
of admonition, without once feeling the hand of con- 
trol." Of study he had just as much and as little as he 



" Aa soon aa my tutor had sounded the insuflicieney 
of his disciple in achool leajning, he proposed that wo 
should read every morning from ten to eleven the 
comedies of Terence. During the first weeks I con- 
stantly attended these lessons in my tutor's room ; hut 
as they appeared equally devoid of profit and pleasure, 
I was once tempted to try the experiment of a formal 
apology. The apology waa accepted with a smile- I 
repeated the oflence with less ceremony ; the excuse waa 
admitted with the same indulgence ; the slightest motive 
of laziness or indisposition, the most trifling avocation 
at home or abroad was allowed aa a worthy impediment, 
nor did my tutor appear conscious of my absence or i 
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neglect." No wonder he spoke witli indignation of such 
scandalous neglect. " To the UniTersity of Oxford," 
lie says, " I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as 
readily renounce me for a son, us 1 am willing to dis- 
claim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months at 
3I)Lgdalen College ; they proved the most idle and un- 
profitable of my whole life. The reader will pronounce 
between the school and the scholar," Thia ia only just 
and fully merited by the abuses denounced. One appre- 
ciates the anguish of the true schoIiLr mourning over 
lost time as a miser over lost gold. There wag 
another side of the question which naturally did 
not occur to Gibbon, but which may properly occur to 
us. Did Gibbon lose as much as he thought in missing 
the seholastic drill of the rei^ular public school and 
university man 1 Something he undoubtedly lost : he 
was never a tinisiied scholar, up to the standard even of 
his own day. If he had been, is it certain that the 
accomplishment would have been all gain I It may he 
doubted. At a later period Gibbon read the classics 
with the free and eager curiosity of a thoughtful mind. 
It was a labour of love, of passionate ardour, similar to 
the manly zeal of the great scholars of the Renaissance. 
This appetite had not been blunted by enforced toil in 
a prescribed groove. How much of that zest for anti- 
quity, of that keen relish for the classic writers which 
he afterwards acquired and retained thi'ough life, might 
been quenched if he had first made their acquaint- 
ance aa school-books? Above all. would he have looked 
the ancient world with such freedom and originality 
he- afterwards gained, if he had worn through youth 
the harness of academical study 1 These questions do 
not suggest an answer, but they may furnish a doubt. 
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Oxford and Cambridge for nearly a century have been 1 
turning out crowds of thorough -paced acholara 
oi'thodox pattern. It is odd that the two gi-eatest his- 1 
toriana who have been scholars as well — Gibbon a 
Grobe— were not university -bred men. 

As if tf> prove by experiment where the fault lay, inl 
"the school or the scholar," Gibbon had no sooner left] 
Oxford for the long vacation, than his taste for study J 
returned, and, not content 'with reading, he attempted 1 
original composition. The etibject he selected was a 1 
curious one for a youth in his sixteenth year. It was | 
an attempt to settle the chi-onology of the age of Sesos- 
tris, and shows how soon the austere side of history had 
attracted his attention, " In my childish balance," he 
says, " I presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger and 
Petavius, of Marsham and of Newton ; and my sleep 
has been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation." Of course 
hie essay had tJie usual value of such juvenile prodoo- J 
tions ; that is, none at all, except as an indication of J 
early bias to serious study of history. On his return J 
to Oxford, the age of Sesostris was wisely relinquished, f 
He indeed soon commenced a line of study which wa«'4 
destined to have a lasting Influence on the remainder of ■! 
his course through life. 

He had an inborn taste for theology and the contro-J 
versiea which hiive arisen concerning religious dogma. I 
"From my childhood," he sava, "I had been fond of J 
religious disputation : my poor aunt haa often 
puzzled by the mysteries which she strove to belie 
How he carried the taste into mature life, his gi-ee 
chapters on the heresies and controversies of th^M 
Early Church are there to show. This inclination fw 
B 
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theology, coexiating with a, very different temper to- 
wards religious sentiment, recalls the similar case of the 
author of the Historical and Critical Dictionary, the 
illustrious PieiTB Bayle, whom Gibbon resembled in 
more ways thiin one. At Oxford his religous education, 
like everything else connected with culture, had been 
entirely neglected. It seems hardly credible, yet we 
have his word for it, that he never subscribed or 
studied the Articles of the Chui'ch of England, and 
was never confirmed. When he first went up, he was 
judged to be too young, but the Vice- Chancel lor 
directed him to return as soon as he had completed 
his tifteenth year, recommending him in the meantime 
to the instruotion of his college. " My college forgot 
to instruct ; I forgot to return, and was myself for- 
gotten by the first magistrate of the university. With- 
out a, single lecture, either pub'ie or private, either 
Christian or Protestant, without any academical sub- 
ocription, without any episcopal ordination, I was left 
by light of my catechism to grope my way to the 
chapel and communion table, where I was admitted 
without question how far or by what means I might 
be qualified to receive the saci-ament. Such almost in- 
credible neglect was productive of the worst mischiefs." 
What did Gibbon mean by this last sentence 1 Did he, 
when he wrote it, towards the end of bis life, regret 
the want of early religious instruction 1 Nothing leads 
us to think so, or to suppose that his subsequent loss of 
faith was a heavy grief, supported, but painful to bear. 
His mind was by nature positive, or even pagan, and he 
had nothing of what the Germans call rdigiontiit in 
him. Still there is a passage in his Memoirs where 
he oddly enough laments not having selected the fat 
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tlvmieri of the Church as an eligible profession. Did 
he reflect that perhaps the neglect of hia religious educa- 
tion at Oxford had deprived him of a bishopric or a good 
deanery, and the learned luiture which such positions 
\ wt that time confen'ed on those who cared for it ! He 
could not feel that he was inoi'ally, or even spiritually, 
unfit for an ofiice filled in his own time by such men 
as Warburton and Hurd. He would not hare disgi-aced 
the episcopal bench ; he would ha.ve been dignified, 
courteous, and hospitable ; a patron and promoter of 
learning, we may be sure. Hia literary labours would 
probably have consisted of an edition of a Greek play 
or two, and certainly some treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity. But in that case we should not have had 
the Decline and Fall. 

The " blind activity of idleness " to which he was 
exposed at Oxford, prevented any result of this kind. 
For want of anything better to do, he was led to read 
Middleton's Free Enquiry into tlie Miraculous Powers 
I which a/re Supposed to have Svisiated in t/ie Christian 
[i Church. Gibbon says that the effect of Middleton's 
" bold criticism " upon him was singular, and that 
F instead of making him a sceptic, it made him more of 
1, believer. He might have reflected that it is the 
f commonest of occurrencea for controversialists to pro- 
l dnce exactly the opposite result to that which they 
Intend, and that as many an apology for Christianity 
I has sown the first seeds of infidelity, go an attack upon 
night well intensify faith. What follows ia very 
curious. " The elegance of style and freedom of argu- 
ment were repelled by a shield of prejudice. I stUl 
revered the character, or rather the names of the saints 
and fathers whom Dr. Middleton exposes ; nor coald he 
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destroy my implicit belief thivt the gift of mirsculons 
powers was contiimed in the Church dmring the firrt 
four or five centuries of Christianity. But I was un- 
&ble to resist the weight of historical evidence, that 
within the same period most of the leading doctrines of 
Popery were already introduced in theory and practioe. 
Nor was my conclusion absurd that miracles are the 
test of truth, and that the Church must be orthodox 
and pure which was so often approved by the visible 
interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales which 
are boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Austins and Jeroipes, compellecl me to embrace the an- 
penor merits of celibacy, the institution of the monaatio 
life, the use of the sign o£ the cross, of holy oil, and 
even of images, the invocation of saints, the woi'ship of 
relics, the rudiments of pargatory in prave s for the 
dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacridce of 
the body and the "blood of Christ, which insensibly 
swelled into the prodigy of transnbstantiation," In this 
remarkable passage we have a distinct foreshadow of 
the Traetarian movement, which came seventy or eighty 
years afterwards. Gibbon in IT.'iS, at the age of fifteen, 
took up a position practically the same as Fronde and 
Newman took np about the year 1830. In other words* 
he reielied the famous via media at a bound. Rnt a, 
-«cood spring soon carried him. clear of it, into the 
bo<;om of the Church of Rome. 

He bid come to what are now called rTiurch prin- 
ciples, by the energy of his own mind workiii,' on the 
scanty data furnished him by Middleton. By one of 
thosie accidents which usually happen m such cases, be 
mrfde the acquaintance of a young gpntleman who 
had already embraced Catholicism, and who waS'Vell 
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proTided with cantrovereiibl tracts m favour of Koman- 
iein. Among these were tbo two works of Bossuet. the 
Exposition of Catliolie Hoclr-iiie and the Ui^tory of the 
Protestant VariatioM. Gibbon aaya ; "I read, I ap- 
plauded, I beliE^ved. and surely I fell by a nobJe hand. 
I have since examined the originals with a. more diacem- 
isg eye, and shall not hesitate to pronounce that Boasuet 
is indeed a master of all the weapons of controveray. 
In the Ex2xt»itioii,, a. specious apology, the or,itor assiuaes 
with consummate art the tone of candour and simpli- 
city, and the ten-horned monster is transformed at his 
magic touch into the milk-white hind, who must be 
loved as soon as she is seen. In the History, a bold 
and well-aimed attack, he displays, with a happy mix- 
ture of narrative and argument, tbo faults and follies, 
the changes and contradictions of our first Reformers, 
whose variations, as he dexterously contends, are the 
mark of historical error, while the perpetual imity of 
the Catholic Church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth, To mypresent feelings it seems incredible that I 
should ever believe that I believed in tranaubstantiation. 
But my conqueror oppressed me with the sacramental 
words, ' Hoc est eorjnis mem;i,' and daehed against each 
other the Sgurative half meanings of the Frotestant 
sects ; every objection was resolved into omnipotence, 
and, after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanaaian 
Greed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the 
Heal Presence." 

Many reflectiona are anggeated on the respective 
domains of reason and faith by these words, but they 
cannot he enlarged on here. No one, nowadays, one 
niay hope, would think of making Gibbon's conversion 

subject of reproach to bim. The danger is rather that 
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it Bhoald be regarded with too much honour. It unques- 
tionably ahowB the eoi-ly and trenchant force of his 
intellect : he mastered the logical position in a moment^ 
saw the neceaaity of a criterion of faith ; and being told 
that it was to be found in the practice of antiquity, boldly 
went there, and abided by the result. But this praiso 
to his head does not extend to hia heitrt. A more t«nder 
and deep moral natui-e would not have moved so rapidly, 
"We must in fairness remember that it was not his fault 
that his religious education had been neglected at home, 
at school, and at college. But we have no reason to 
think that had it been attended to, the result would 
have been much otherwise. The root of spiritual life 
did not esiat in him. It never withered, because it never 
shot up. Thus when he applied his acute mind to » 
religious problem, he contemplated it with the coolneaa 
and impartiality of a geometer or chesa player, hia 
intellect operated in vacuo bo to speak, untrammelled 
by any bias of sentiment or early ti-aining. He had 
no profound aasoeiationa to tear out of his heart. He 
merely altered the premisses of a syllogism. When 
Catholicism was presented to him in a logical form, it 
met with no inward bar and repugnance. The houae 
was empty and ready for a new guest, or rather the 
first guest. If Gibbon anticipated the Tractarian move- 
mfnt intellectually, he waa farther removed than the 
poles are asunder from the myatic reverent spirit which 
inspired that movement. If we read the Apologi-a of 
Dr. Newman, we perceive the likeness and unlikeness ot 
the two cases. "As a matter of simple conscience," says 
the latter, " I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Church of Some," At the time he refers to Dr. 
Kewman was a Catholic to a degree Gibbon never 
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dreamed of. But in tbe one ease conscience and heart- 
ties " strong as life, stronger almost thun death/' 
•treated the conolusiona of the intellect. Ground which 
Gibbon dashed over in a, few months or weeks, the 
fi^eat Tractarian took ten yeai-s to traverse, So dillei-ent 
la tbe mystic from the positive mind. 

Gibbon had no sooner settled bis new religion than 
he resolved with a frankness which did Iiim all honour 
to profess it publicly. He wrote to his father, announc- 
ing his conversion, a letter which he afterwards de- 
Bcribed, when his sentiments had nndergone a complete 
change, aa wTitten with all the pomp, dignity, and self- 
satisfaction of a martyr. A momentary glow of enthn- 
Btosm had raised him, as he said, above all worldly con- 
aiderations. He had no diihculty. in an ext^uruon to 
London, in finding a priest, who perceived in the fii-st in- 
terview that persuasion was needless. "After sounding 
the motives and merits of my conversion, he consented 
to admit me into the pnle of the Church, and at his feet 
on the 8th of June 1753, I solemnly, though privately, 
abjured the eiTors of heresy." He was exactly fifteen 
years and one month old. Further details, which one 
would like to have, he does not give. The scene even 
of the solemn act is nnt mentioned, nor whether 
he waa baptized again ; but this may be taken for 
granted. 

The fact of any one "going over to Eome" is too 
oonuuon an occurrence nowadays to attract notice. But 
in the eighteenth century it was a rai-e and startling 
phenomenon. Gibbon's father, who was ''neither a 
bigot nor a philosopher," was shocked and astonished 
by his "son's strange departure from the religion of his 
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<x>antry." He divulged the secret of young Gibbon's 
conversion, and ** the gates of Magdalen College were for 
ever shut'' against the latter 's return. They really 
needed no shutting at all. By the fact of his conver- 
sion to Komanism he had ceased to be a member 
of the University. 



CHAPTER n. 



AT LAD3ANNX. 

The elder Gibbon ehowed a decision of oboracter and I 
prompt energy in deuiing with his son's conversion to | 
Romanism, which were by no means habitual with bin 
He swiftly determined to send hJni out of the country, 
far away from the inliuences and connections which had ' 
done Huch harm. Lausanne in Switzerland ' 
place selected for hia exile, in which it waa resolved he 
should upend some yeora in wholesome reflections on the 
error he bad committed in yielding to the faiicinations 
of Roman Catholic polemics. No time was lost : Gibbon I 
had been received into the Church on the 8tli of Jnne, I 
1 753. and on the 30tb of the aame month he bFid reached 
his deiitination. He was pliiced under the ( 
M. Pavillard, a Calvinist minister, who had two dtitiea 
laid upon him, a general one, to superintend the young J 
man's studies, a particular and more urgent oni', to bring J 
liim back to the Protestant fnith. 

It was a severe trial which Gibbon had now to undei-go. 
He was by nature shy and retiring ; he was ignorant of 
French ■ he was very youns; ; and with these disadvan- 
tages be was thrown among entire stranger 
After the excitement and novelty of foreign tiuvel wera 
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ovev. and be could realise his position, be felt his heart 
Bink within him. From the lusmy and freedom of 
Oxford ha was degraded to the dependence of a. gchool- 
boy. Paviilard managed hia expenses, and his supyiy 
of poctcefc- money was redaoed to a small monthly allow- 
ance, " I had exchanged," he aaya, "my elegant apart- 
ment in Magdalen College for a nan-ow gloomy street, the 
mo4t unfrequented in an unhandsome town, for an old 
inconvenient hoaso, and for a small chamber ill-contrived 
and ill furnished, which on tbe approach of winter, 
instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed by the 
dull and invisible haat of a stove." Under these 
gloomy auspices be began tbe most profitable, and after 
a time the most pleasant, period of his whole life, one 
on which he nevBr ceased to look back with onminglsd 
satisfaction aa the starting-point of his studies and intel- 
lectual progress. 

The first care of his preceptor was to bring about his 
religious conversion. Gibbon showed an honourable 
tenatiity to his new faith, and a whole year after he had 
been exposed to the Protestant dialectics of Pavillard 
he Btill, as the latter observed with much i-egret, con- 
tinuad to abatain from meat on Fridays. There is some- 
thing slightly incongruous in the idea of Gibbon faatii\g 
out of religious scruples, hut the fact shows that hia 
religion had obtained no slight hold of him, and that 
although he had embraced it quickly, he also accepted 
with intrepid frankness all its consequences. His was 
not an intellect that could endure half measures and 
half lights ; he did not belong to that class of persons 
who do not know their own minds. 

However it is not surprising that hia religion, placed 
where he was, was slowly but steadily undermined. Tha 
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Swiss clergy, lie says, were a«ute and learned on the topics 
of controversy, and Pavillard seems to have been a good 
specimen of his class. An adult and able man. in daily 
contact with a, yooth in hia own hoiiae, urging per- 
sistently but with tact one side of a thesis, could hardly 
fail in the course of time to carry his point. But though 
Gibbon is willing to allow hia tutor a handsome share 
in the work of his conversion, he maintains that it was 
chiefly effected by his own private reflections. And this 
is eminently probable. What logic bad set up, logic 
could throw down. He gives us a highly characteristic 
example of the reflections in question. " I still remem- 
ber my solitary ti-ansport at the discovery of a philoso- 
phical ai'gument against the doctrine of tranaiibstantia- 
tion : that the text of Scripture which seems to inculcate 
the Eeal Presence is attested only by a single sense — our 
sight ; while the real presence itself is disproved by 
three of our senses — the sight, the touch, and the taste." 
He was unaware of the distinction between the logical 
understanding and the higher I'eusou, which has been 
made since his time to the great comfort of thinkers of 
a certain stamp. Having reached so far, his progress 
was easy and rapid. " The various articles of the Romiali 
creed disappeared like a dream, and aft«r a full convic- 
tion, on Christmas- day, 1754, I received the saci-ament 
in the church of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended 
my religious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit belief 
in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants.'' He thus 
had been a Catholic for about eighteen months. 

Gibbon's resider )e at lAusanne was a memorable 
epoch in his life on two grounds. Firstly, it was during 
the £ve years he spent there that he laid the founda- 



tions of that deep and e3rteiiMive learning by which he 
waa afterwiiida distinguished. Secondly, the foreign 
Vacation he there received, at the critical period when 
the youth paases into the man, gave a permanent bent 
to hia mind, and made him a continental EuiMpean 
rather than an insular Englishman — two highly import- 
ant factors in hia intellectual growth. 

fie fiays that he went up to Oxford with a " stock of 
erudition which might have puzzled a doctor, and a 
degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy might have 
been ashamed. " Both erudition and ignorance were left 
pretty well undisturbed during hia fihoi't and ill-starred 
university eai-eer. At Lausanne he found himself, for 
the first time, in possesaioD of the means of successful 
study, good health, calm, books, and tuition, up to a 
certain point ; that point did not reach very far. The 
good Pavdlard, an excellent man, for' whom Gibbon ever 
entet-tained a sincere regard, was quite unequal to the 
task of forming such a mind. There is no evidence that 
he was a ripe or even a fair scholar, and the plain fact 
is that Gibbon belongs to the bonoui-able band of self- 
taught men. " My tutor," says Gibbon, " had the good 
aense to discern how far he could be useful, and when he 
felt that I advanced beyond his speed and measure, he 
wisely left me to my genius." Under that good guid- 
once he formed an extensive plan of reviewing the Latin 
olasflica, in the four divisions of (1) Historians, (2) Poets, 
(3) Oi-atorg, and (4) Philosophers, in "chronological 
series from the days of Plau'us and Sallnst to the decline 
of the language and empire of Kome." In one year he 
jTead over the following authors : Virgil, Sallust, Livy, 
Velteius Paterculiis. Valerius Maxiaius, Tacitus, Sue- 
tomufl, QuintuB Cui'tiua, Justin, Flotua, Plautus, Tereno^ 
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and LacretioB. We may take his word when he says that 
this i-eview, howevev rapid, was neitlier hasty nor super- 
ficial, Glibbnnhftd the root of all scholarahip in him, 
the most diligent accoracy and an unlimited faculty of 
taking pains. But he was a great scholar, not a minute 
one, and belonged to the robust race of the Scaligers and 
the Bentleys, i-ather than to the smaller breed of the 
Elmsleys and Monks, and of course he was at no time 
a pi-ofessed philologer, occupied chiefly with the niceties 
of language. The point which deserves notice in this 
account of his studies is their wide sweep, so superior 
and bracing, as compared with that nari'ow restric- 
tion to the "anthora of the best period," patronised 
by teachers who imperfectly comprehend their own 
business. Gibbon proceeded on the common-sense 
principle, that if you wont to obtain a real grasp of the 
literature, history, and genius of a people, you must 
master that literature with moi'o or less completeness 
from end to end, and that to select arbitrarily the 
authors of a short period on the grounds that they are 
models of style, is nothing short of foolish. It was the 
principle on which Joseph Scaliger studied Greek, and 
indeed occurs spontaneously to a vigorous mind eager for 
real knowledge,' 

Nor did he confine himself to reading ; he felt that no 
one is sure of knowing a language who limits his study 
of it to the perusal of authors. He practised diligently 
r^tin prose composition, and this in the simplest and 

' Tin delibatia conjngationiliua Qnecis, Homernm cum IntBrprB* 
tatione arreptnm uno et viginti dieboB totum didleL Keliqaos vero 
poetas GnecQS oranes intra qnatsiDr manaes devoravi. WeqUB 
nllum oratorem ant hiatoricam prina attigi quam poetus onines 
tenerem. — Scaligeri EpistoliB. Lib. 1, Epw. 1, 
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most eSectual w&y. " I translated an epistle of Cicero 
into French, and after throwing it aside till the worda 
and phraaea were obliterated from my memory, I re- 
translated my French into such Latin as I could find, 
and then compared each sentence of my imperfect veraion 
with the ease, the grace, the propriety of the Eoraan 
orator" The only odd. thing in connection with this 
excellent method is that Gibbon in bis Memoirs seems 
to think it waa a novel discovery of his own, imd would 
recommend it to the imitation of students, whereas it is 
as old as the days of Ascham at least. There is no in- 
dication that he ever in the least degree attempted Latin 
verse, and it is improbable that he should have done so, 
reading alone in Lausanne, under the alight supervision 
of such a teacher aa Pavillard. The lack of this elegaJit 
frivolity will be leas thought of now than it wo'jid some 
years ago. But we may admit that it would liave been 
interesting to have a copy of hesametera op elegiacs by 
the historian of Rome. So much for Latin. In Greek 
he made far less prDgress. He had attained hia nine- 
teenth year before he learned the alphabet, and even 
after so late a beginning he did not prosecute the study 
with much energy. 

M. Pavillard seems to have tanght him little more 
than the rudiments. "After my tutor had left me to 
myaelf I worked my way through about half the Iliad, 
and afterwards interpreted alone a large portion of Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitute of aid 
and emulation, gradually cooled, and fj-om the barren 
task of searching words in a lexicon I withdrew to the 
free and familiar conversation of Virgil and Tacitus." 
This statement of the Memoirs is more than confirmed by 
thejoumalof his studies, where we find him, as late as the 
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year 1763, whenhewastwenty-five years of age, painfully 
reading Homer, it would appear, for the tirat time. He 
read od an average about u book a week, and when he 
had finished the Iliad this is what he says : " I have so 
far met with the success I hoped for, that I have acquired 
a great facility in reading the language, and treasured 
up a very great stock of words. VOnaX I have rather 
neglected is the grammatical construction of them, and 
especially the many various inflections of the verbs." 
To repair this defect he wisely resolved to bestow some 
time every moiTiing on the perusal of the Greek Grammar 
of Port Royal. Thus we see that at an age when many 
men are tteginning to forget their Greek, Gibbon was 
beginning to leam it. Was this early deficiency ever 
repaired in Greek as it was m Ifitinf I think not. 
He never was at home in old Hellas as he was in old 
Eome. This may be inferred from the diacnrsive notes 
of bis great work, in which he has with admirable 
skill incorporated so much of his vast and miscellaneous 
reading. But his references to classic Greek authors are 
relatively few and timid compared with his graap and 
mastery of the Latin, His judgments on Greek authors 
are also, to Bay the least, singular. "When he had 
achieved the Decline and Fall, and was writing his 
Memoirs in the last yeai's of his life, the Greek wiiter 
whom he selects for especial commendation is Xenophon, 
" Cicero in Latin and Xenophon in Greek are indeed 
the two ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal 
scholar, not only for the merit of their style and senti- 
ments, but for the admirable lessons which may be 
applied almost to every situation of public and private 
life." Of the* merit of Xenophon's sentiments, most 
people would now admit that the less said the better. 
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The warmthof Gibbon's langiiage with regard to Xenophon 
contrasts with the coldness he shows with regard to 
Plato. " I involved myself," he says, " in the philosophic 
maze of the writings of Plato, of wliich perhaps the 
dramatic is more interesting than the argimientativo 
part," That Gibbon knew amply sufficient Greet for 
bis purposes as an historian no one doabts, bat his 
honourable candour enables us to see that he was never 
a Greek scholar in the proper sense of the word. 

It would be greatly to misknow Gibbon to suppose 
that his studies at Lausanne were restricted to the 
learned languages. He obtained something more than 
an elementary knowledge of mathematics, mastered De 
Crousaz' Lofftc and Locke's Essay, and tilled up his spare 
time with that wide and discursive reading to which his 
boundless curiosity was always pushing him. He was 
thoroughly happy and contented, and nev^r ceased 
throughout his life to congratulate himself on the 
fortunate exile which had placed him at Lausanne. In 
one respect he did not Tise his opportnnitips while in 
Switzerland. He never climbed a mountain all the time 
be was there, though he lived to see in his later life 
the first commencement of the Alpine fever. On the 
other hand, as became a historian and man of sense, 
the social and political aspects of the country engaged 
his attention, as well they might. He enjoyed access to 
the best society of the place, and the impression be made 
seems to have been as favourable aa the one he received. 

The influence of a foreign training is very marked in 
Gibbon, affecting as it does his genei-al cast of thought, 
and even hia style. It would be difficult to name any 
writer in our language, especially among the few who 
deserve to be compared with bim, who is so un-En g l i s h , 
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not m a bad sense of the word, as implying objection- 
able qualities, but as wantLng tbe cleui' insulin' stamp 
and native tlavour. If an intelligent Chinese or Persian 
■were to read his book in a Fi-encb translation, he would 
not readily guess that it was wi-itten by tm Englishman. 
It really bears the imprint of no nationality, and i» 
emphatically European. We may postpone the queation 
whether this ia a merit or a defect, but it is a eharaflter- 
istic. The result has certainly been that he is one of 
the beat-known of English prose writers on the Conti- 
nent, and one whom foreigners most readily comwehend. 
This pecuJiiirity, of which be himself was fully aware, 
we may agree with him in ascribing to his residenoa < 
at Lausanno. At the '* flexible age of sixteen be si 
learned to endure, and gradually to adopt," foreign J 
manners. Fi-ench became the language in which be ' 
spontaneously thought ; " his views were enlarged, and 
his prejudices were con-ected." In one pirtictdar he 
cannot he complimented on the effect of his continentaL 
education, when he congrEituiates himself " that his tasts i 
for the French theatre had abated his idolatry for the I 
gigantic gonios of Shakespeare, whidi is inculoated irom I 
oar infancy as the first duty of Englishmen," Still it I 
is well to be rid of idolatry and big.itry even witli I 
regard to Shakespeare. We must remember that the [ 
insular prejudices from which Gibbon rejoiced to be f: 
were very different in their intensity and naiTOwnesa i 
from anything of the kind which exi.sta now. Tho 
mixed hatred and contempt for foreigners which pra^ 
vailed in his day, were enough to excit« disgust in onj' 1 
libei'al mind. 

The lucid order and admirable literary form ■ 
Qibbon's great work are qualities whidi can escape no 
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observant reader. But they are qualities which are not 
common in English books. The French have a saying, 
"Les Anglais no eavent pas faire uu livre." This is 
nnjust, taken absolutely, but as a genaral rule it is not 
without foundation. It is not a question of depth or 
originality of thought, nor of the various merits be- 
longing to style properly so-called. In these respects 
English authors need not fear competition. But in the 
art of clear and logical arrangement, of building up 
& book in such order and method that each part con- 
tributes to the general effect of the whole, we must 
own that we bare many lessons to learn of our neigh- 
bours, Now in this quality Gibbon is a Frenchman. 
Not Voltaire himself is more perspicuous than Gibbon. 
Everything is in its place, and disposed in such appa- 
rently natural sequence that the uninitiated are apt to 
think the matter could not have been miinaged other- 
wise. It is a case, if there ever was one, of consummate 
art concealing every trace, not only of ai-t, but even of 
effort. Of coui'se the grasp and penetrating insight 
which are implied here, were part of Gibbon's great 
endowment, which only Nature could give. But it waa 
fortunate that his genius waa educated in the best 
aehool for bringing out its innate quality. 

It would be difficult to explain why, except on that 
principle of decimation by which Maeaulay accounted 
for the outcry against Lord Byron, Gibbon's solitary and 
innocent love passage has been made the theme of a good 
deal of malicious comment. The parties moat interested, 
and who, we may presume, knew the circumstances 
better than any one else, seem to have been quite satis- 
with each other's conduct. Gibbon and Mdlle. 
Cnrchod, afterwards Madame Necker, remained on 
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terms of the Tnost intimate friendaiiip till the end of the 
former's lifo. This might be supposed sufficient. But 
it has not been so considered by evil tongnes. The 
merits of the case, however, may be more convemently 
discussed in a later chapter. At this point it will be 
enough to give the facta. 

Mdlle. Susanne Cuivhod was bom about the year 
1740; her father was the CaKinist minister of Grassier, 
her mother a French Huguonot who had preferred her 
religion to her country. She had received a liberal and 
even learned education from her father, and was as 
attractive in peraon as she was accompliehed in mind. 
" She was beautiful with that pure virginal beauty which 
depends on early youth " (Sainte-Beiive). In 1757 ehe 
■was the talk of Lausanne, and could not appear in an 
assembly or at the play without being surrounded by 
admirers ; she was called La Belle Curchod. Gibbon's 
curiosity was piqued to see such a prodigy, and he was 
emitten with love at first sight. " I found her " he saya 
"learned without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners." He was twenty and 
she seventeen years of age ; no impediment was placed 
in the way of their meeting ; and he was a frequent 
guest in her father's bouse. In fact Gibbon paid hia 
court with an assiduity which makes an exception in his 
usually unromantic nature. "She listened," he says, 
" to the voice of tmth and passion, and I might pre- 
sume to hope that I had mnde some impression on a 
viituous heart." We must remember that this and 
other rather glowing passiig'ea in hia Memoirs were 
written in his old age, when he had returned to Lau- 
sanne, and when, after a long separation and many 
vicissitudes, he and Madame Necker were again thrown 
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together in en intimacy of friendship which revived old 
memories. Letters of hera to him which will be quoted 
in a later chapter show ttia in a striking light lie 
indulged, he says, his dream of felicity, but on his 
return to England he soon discovered that his father 
would nob hear of this " strange alliance," and then 
follows the sentence tvhich has lost him in the eyes of 
some persona. " After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate : I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son." What 
else he was to do under the circnmatancea does not 
appear. He was wholly dependent on his father, and 
on the Continent at least parental authority is not 
regarded as a tricing impediment in such cases. Gibbon 
could only havo married Mdlle. Curchod as an exile and 
a pauper, if he had openly withstood his father's wishes. 
" All for love " is a very pretty maxim, but it i.s apt to 
entail trouble when practically applied. Jean-Jacques 
Bousseau, who had the most beautiful sentiments on 
paper, but who in real life was not alwaye a model of 
self-denial, found, as we shall see, grave fault with 
Gibbon's conduct. Gibbon, as a plain man of rather 
prosaic good sense, behaved neither heroically nor 
meanly. Time, absence, ajid the scenes of a new lite, 
which he found in England, had their usual efleet ; his 
passion vanished. " My cure," he says, " was accelerated 
by a. faithful report of the tranquillity and cheeifuluess 
of the lady herself, and jay love subsided in friendship 
and esteem." The probability, indeed, that he and 
Mdlle. Curchod would ever see each other again, must 
have seemed remote in the extreme. Europe and England 
were involved in the Seven Years War ; he was fixed at 
home, and an officer in tlie militia ; Switzerland was 
fw off : when and where were they likely to meet I 
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They did, contrary to all expectation, meet again, and 
renewed terms not ao mneh of friendsfiip as of affection. 
Mdlle. Cnrctod, as the wife of Necker, became somewhat 
of a celebrity, and it is chiefly owing to these laat-named 
nrcumstanoeB that the world has ever heard of Gibbon's 
eariy lova 

'Wlule he was at Lansanne Gibbon made the acquaint- 
ance of Voltaire, bn* it led to no intimacy or frurtfnl 
reminiscence. " He received me with civility as an 
English youth, bat I cannot boast of any peculiar notice 
or distinction." Still he had "the satisfaction of hear- 
ing — an uncommon circnmstance — a great poet declaim 
his own productions on the stage." One is often 
tempted, in reading Gibbon's Memoirs, to regret that 
he adopted the austere plan which led him " to condemn 
the practice of trdnsfoMning a private memorial into ft 
vehicle of satire or praise." As he truly eays, " It was 
assuredly in his power to Bninee the i-eader with a gal- 
lery of portraits and a collection of anecdotes." This 
reserve is particularly disappointing when a striking 
and original figui'e like Voltaire passes across the field, 
without an attempt to add one stroke to the portraiture 
of such a physiognomy. 

Gibbon had now (1758) been nearly five years at 
Ijau-sanne, when his father suddenly intimated that he 
was to return home immediately. The Seven Yetira War 
was at its height, and the French had denied a passage 
through France to English travellers. Gibbon, or more 
properly his Swiss friends, thought thsit the alternative 
road through Germany might be dangerous, though it 
might have been assumed that the Great Frederick, so far 
its he was concerned, would make things as pleasant as 
possible to British subjects, whose country had just 
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coDaented to supply him with a, much-needed subsidy. 
The French route waa preferred, perhapa aa mucli 
from a motive of frolic as anything elae. Two Swisa 
] officers of his acqnaintance undertook to convey Gibbon 
from France aa one of their companions, under an 
aaaumed name, and in borrowed regimentala. Hia com- 
plete mastery of French removed any chance of detec- 
tion on the score of languEiire, and with a "mixtui-e of 
joy and regret" on the 11th April, 1758, Gibbon left 
Lausanne. He had a pleasant journey, but no adven- 
tures, and returned to his native land after an absenoa 
of four years, ten moutlis, and Efteen daya. 
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Thk only poraon whom, on Ms retnm, Gibbon Iiad the 
least wish to see was his avmt, Catherine Porten. To her 
house he at once hastened, and " the evening was spent 
in the eHusiona of jny and tenderness." He looked for- 
ward to his first meeting' with his father with no slight 
anxiety, and that for two reasons. First, hia father had 
parted from him with anger and menace, and he had uo 
idea how he would be received now. Secondly, his 
mother's place was occupied by a second wife, and an 
involuntary but strong prejudice possessed him against 
bis step-mother. He was most agreeably disappointed 
in both respects. Hia father " received him as a man, aa 
a friend, all constraint was banished at our first inter- 
yiew, and we ever after continued on the same terms of 
easy and equal politeness." So far the prospect was 
plea.s.T.nt. But the step-mother remained a possible obsta- 
cle to all eomfoi-t at home. He seema to have regarded 
his father's Si cond mai'riage aa an act of displeasure 
with himself, and he was disposed to hate the rival of 
his mother. Gibbon soon fomid that the injustice 
was in his own fancy, and the imaginary monster was 
an amiable and deserving woman. " I could not be 
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mistaken in the first view of lier undergtaadiiig ; her 

knowledge and the elegant spirit of her conversation, 
her polite welcome, and her aaaiduous care to study and 
gratify my wishes announced at least that the surface 
would be smooth ; and my suspicions of art and false- 
hood were gradually disj>eUed by the full discovery of 
her warm and exquisite sensibility." He became indeed 
deeply attached to his step-mother, " After some re- 
serve on my side, our minds aaiiociated in coulidence 
and friendship, and aa Mrs. Gibbon had neither children 
BOP the hopes of children, we more easily adopted the 
tender names and genuine characters of mother and 
son." A most creditable testimony surely to the worth 
and amiability of both of them. The friendship thus 
begun continued without break or coolness to the end 
of Uibbon's life. Thirty-five years after hia first inter- 
viev with hia step mother, and only a few months 
before his own death, when be was old and ailing, and 
the least exertion, by reason of his exoensive corpulence, 
involved pain and trouble, he made a long journey to 
Bath for the sole purpose of paying Mrs. Gibbon a 
viait. He was very far from being the selfish Epicurean 
that hns been sometimes represented. 

He had brought with him from Lausanne the first 
pnges of a work which, after much bashfulness and 
delay, he at length published in the Fi-ench language, 
under the title of £gsai sur r£tude lie la Litteratwe, in 
the year 17G1, that is two years after its completion. 
In one respect this juvenile work of Gibbon has little 
merit. The style is at once poor and stilted, and the 
general quality of i-emark eminently conmionplace, 
where it doe"" not fall into paradox. On the other hand, 
it has an interesting and even original side. The main 
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idea of the little booT;, so far as it has one, was excel- 
lent, and really above the general thought of the age, 
namely, the vindication of classical literature and 
histoi-y generally from the narrow and singular pre- 
judice which prevailed against them, esjiecially in 
France. When Gibbon aaci-ibes the deaign of his first 
work to a " refinement of vanity, the desire of justi- 
fying and praising the object of a favourite pursnit," 
he doe-i himself less than justice. This first utterance 
of his historic genius was prompted by an unconscions 
but deep reaction against that contempt for the past, 
which was the greatest blot in the speculative movement 
of the eighteenth centory. He resists the temper of hia 
time rather from instinct than reason, and pleads the 
caase of learning with the hesitation of a man who has 
not fully seen round hie subject, or even mastered his 
own thoughts upon it. Still there is his protest againal 
the proposal of D'Alembert, who recommended tbat^ 
after a selection of fat-ts had been made at the end of 
every century the remainder should be delivered to the 
ilames, "Let us preseri-e (hem all," he says, "most 
carefully. A Montesquieu will detect in the most 
insignificant, relations which the vulgar overlook," 
He resented the haughty pretensions of the mathe- 
matical sciences to universal dominion, with sufficient 
vigour to have satisfied Auguste Comte. " Physics and 
iDathematics are at present on the throne. They see 
their sister sciences prosti'ate before them, chained to 
their chariot, or at most occupied in adorning their 
triumph. Perhaps their downfall is not far off." To 
apeak of a positive downfall of exact sciences was a 
mistake. But we may fairly suppose that Gibbon did 
not contemplate anything beyond n relative change of 
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poaitioD in the hierarclij' of the sciences, hy whicli 
hifltory and polities would recover oi- attain to a dignity 
which was denied them in hia day. In one passage 
Gibbon ehowa that he had dimly foreseen the poaaibility 
of the modern inquii'ies into the conditions of savage 
life and pi-ehistorio man. "An Iioquoia book, even 
were it full of absurdities, would be an invaluable 
treagare. It would offer a unique example of the nature 
of the human mind placed in circiiuiMtances which we 
have never known, and influenced by manners and re- 
ligious opinions, the complete opposite of oui'S." In 
this sentence Gibbon seams to call in anticipation for 
the researches which have since been jiroaecuted with 
so much success by eminent writers among ouraelvea, 
not to mention similar inqnirors on the Continent. 

But in the meautiDie Gibbon had entered on a career 
which removed hiiu for long months from books and 
study. Without sufficiently reflecting on what such a 
step involved, he had joined the militia, which was em- 
bodied in the year 1760 ; and for the next two and a 
half years led as he says, a wandering life of military 
^^^^ servitude. At first, indeed, he was so pleased witb 
^^^^b his new mode of life that he had serious thoughts of 
^^^^P becoming a professional soldier. But this enthusiasm 
^^^^V speedily wore ofE, and our " mimic Bellona soon revealed 
W to his eyes her naked deformiiiy." It was indeed no 

I mere playing at soldieiing that he had undertaken. 

I He was the practical working commander of " an inde- 

I pendent corps of 476 officers and men." "In the 

I absence, or even in the presence of the two field 

■ officers " (one of whom was his father, the major) " I 

I was intrusted with the effective labour of dictating the 

orders and exercising the battalion." And his duty did 
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not consist in occasional drilling and reviews, but in 
serious marchea, aoinetimes of thirty miles in a Jay, and 
camping nnder canvas. One encampment, on Win- 
chester Downs, lasted four monthB, Gibbon does not 
hesitate to say that the superior! i.y of his grenadiers 
to the detachments of the regular army, with which they 
were often mingled, was so striking that the moat pre- 
judiced regular could not have hesitated a moment to 
admit it. But the drilling, and uianmuvring, and all 
that pertained to the serious side of militia biisineaa 
interested Gibbon, and though it took up time it gave 
him. knowledge ot a apecinl kind, of which he quite 
appreciated the value. He was much struck, for 
instance, by the dilTerence between the nominal and 
efEectivo force of evei-y regiment he had seen, even 
when supposed to be complete, and gi'arely doubts 
whether a nominal army of 100,000 men often brings 
jifty thousand into the field. What he found unen- 
durable was the constant shifting of quarters, the utter 
want of privacy and leisure it often entiiiled, and the 
distasteful society in which he was forced to live. For 
eight months at a stt'etch be never took a book in his 
band. " From the day we marched from Dlandford, I 
had hardly a moment I could call my on-n, being almost 
continually in motion, or if I was fixed for a day, it was 
in the guardroom, a ban-ack, or an inn." Even worse 
were the drinking and late hours ; sometimes in " rustic " 
cjompany, sometimes in company in whicli joviality and 
wit wei-e more abundant thau decorum and common sense, 
which will surprise no one who hears that the famous 
John Wilkes, who was colonel of the Buckingham 
militia, was not unfrequently one of his boon com- 
panions. A. few extracts from his journal will be enough. 
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"ToJay (Angnst 28, 1"62>, Sir Thomas WorAej" tim, 
colonel of the battaliim, " came to us to dinoM'. 
Fleased to see him, ^e kept bamperising till after 
roU-caliing, Sir Thomas aAEoring aa every fresh bottle 
hvK infiaitely sober he was growing." September 23rd. 
"Colonel 'Wilkes, of the Bockingham militia, dined with 
OS, and renewed the acqoaintance Sir Thomas and 
royeelf had b^nn with him at Reading. I scarcely 
ever met with a better companion : he has inexhaust- 
ible spirits, infinite wit aad bamour. and a great deal 
of knowledge . . . This proved a very debauched day; 
we drank a great deal both after dinner and eiipper ; 
and when at last Wilkea had retired. Sir Thomaa and 
some others (of whom I was not one) broke into his 
room and made him drink a bottle of claret in bed." 
December 17. "We found old Captain Meard at 
Arlesford with the second division of the Fourteenth. 
He and all his officers supped with us. which made the 
evening rather a drunken one." Gibbon might well 
■ay that the militia was unfit for and unworthy of him. 
Yet it is quite astonishing to .lee. as recorded in his 
journal, how keen an interest he still managed to retain 
in literature in the midst of all this dissipation, and 
bow fertile he was of schemes and projects of future 
historical works to be prosecuted under more favourable 
auspices. Subject after subject occuiTed to him na 
eligible and attractive ; he caresses the idea for a time, 
then lays it aside for good reasons. First, he pitched 
upon the expedition of Charles VIIT. of France into 
Italy, He read and meditated upon it, and wrote a 
disuertation of ten folio pages, besides large notps, in 
which he examined the right of Charles VIII. to the 
crown of Naples, and the rival claims of the houses of 
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Anjiiu a.nd Arogon, In a few weeks he gives up this idea, 
firstly, for the I'ather odd reason tiint the subject was too 
remote from us; and, secondly, for the very good reason 
that the expedition was rather the introduction to great 
events thaji great and important in itself. He then suc- 
cessively chose and rejected the Crusade of Richard the 
First; the Barons' War against John and Henry III.; the 
history of Edward the Black Prince ; the lives and com- 
parisons of Henry V. and the Emperor Titus ; tlie life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Monti-oee. 
At length he fixed on Sir Walter Raleigh as hia hero. 
On this he worked with all the assiduity that his militia 
life allowed, read a great quantity of original docu- 
ments relating to it, and, after some months of labour, 
declared that " hia subject opened upon him, and in 
general improved upon a nearer prospect." But half a 
year later he " is afraid he will have to drop his hero." 
And be covers half a page with reasons to persuade 
, liimself that he wis right in doing bo. Besides the 
I obrioiis one that he would be able to add little thfit 
I'Was not already accessible in Oldys' Z{/e of lioleigh, 
1 that the topic was exhausted, and so foith, he goes on 
k'to make these remarks, which have more Htgnification ia 
now than perhaps they had to him when he wrote 
m. " Could I even surmount these obstacles, I 
should shrink with terror from the modem history of 
England, where every chara«Ler is a problem and every 
reader a friend or an enemy : when a writer is supposed 
to hoist a flag of pnrty, and is devoted to damnation by 
the adverse faction. Such would be my reception at 
home; and abroad the historian of Baleigh must en- 
counter an indifference fai more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of Iiia life are interesting; but 
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his ch&racter is ambiguous ; his actions are obscure ; his 
writings are Eoglish, aod his fame is confined to the 
narrow limits of our language and our island. / miut 
embrace a safer mid more extensive tlieine." Here we 
see the first gropinga after a theme of cosmopolitan 
interest. He has arrived at two negative conclusions : 
that it must not he EngliKh, and must not be narrow. 
What it i.^ to be, does not yet appear, for he has still a 
seriea of subjects to go through, to be taken up and 
discarded. The history of the liberty of the Swiss, 
which at a later peiiod he partially achieved, was one 
scheme ; the history of Florence onder the Medioi was 
another. He speiika with enthusiasm of both projects, 
adding that he will most probably lis upon the latter ; 
but he never did anything of the kind. 

These were the topics which occupied Gibbon's mind 
during his service in the militia, escaping when he could 
from the uproar and vulgarity of the camp and the 
guardroom to the sanctuary of the historic muse, to 
worship in secret. But these private devotions could 
not remove his disgust at "the inn, the wine, and the 
company " ha was forced to endure, and latterly the 
militia became downright insupportable to him. Eut 
honourable motives kept him to his post. " From a 
service without danger I might have retired without 
disgrace ; but as often as I hinted a wish of i-e- 
signing, my fetters were riveted by the friendly in- 
treaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the 
major, and my own ngiu-d for the welfare of the 
battalion." At last the long-wiahed-for day arrived, 
when the militia was disbanded. "Our two 
paniea," he writes in his journal, "were disembodied 
(December 23rd, 1762), mine at Alton, my father's at 
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Bnriton. They fired three volleys, lodged the major's 
colours, delivered up their aims, received their money, 
partook of a dinner at tlje major's expenne, and then 
separated, with great cheerfulness and regulai-ity. Thus 
ended the militia." The compreaaion that his spirit had 
endured was shown by the lupid energy with which 
he sought a change of scene and oblivion of hia woes. 
"Within little more than a month after the scene jnst 
described, Gibhou was in Pai-is beginning the grand 
tour. 

With that keen sense of the value of time which 
marked him, Gibbon with great impartiality cast up 
and eHtimated the profit and loss of his "bloodless 
campaigns." Both have been alluded to already. He 
summed up with gi'eat fairness in the entry that be made 
in his journal on the evening of the da,y on which he re- 
covered his liberty. " I am glad that the militia has 
been, and glad that it is no more." This judgment he 
confirmed thirty years afterwaida, when he composed 
his Memoirs. " My principal obligation to the militia 
was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. After 
my foreign education, with my reserved temper, I 
should long have continued a stranger in my native 
countiy, had I not been shaken in this various scene 
o£ new faces and new friends ; had not experience 
forced me to feel the characters of our leading men, 
the state of parties, the forms of office, the operations 
of our civil and military fiystem. In this peaceful 
service I imbibed the rudiments of the languHge and 
science of taotics, which opened a new field of study 
and observation. I diligently read and meditated the 
Memoires Militaires of Quintus Iciliua, the only writer 
who has united the merits of a profeHsir and & veteran. 



The diaoipline and evolution of a modem battailion gave 
me a clearer notion of the jiihalaiix a.Qd the legion, and 
the captain of the Hampshire grenadiera (the reader 
may smile) haa not been useieas to the historian of the 
Poman Empire." No one can doubt it who compares 
Gibbon's numei'ona narratives of military operations 
with the ordinary perforuuuices of civil historians in 
those matters. The campaigns of Julian, Eelisarina, 
and Heraclius, not to mention many others, have not 
only an nncoramon luoidity, but also exhibit a clear 
appreciation of the obstacles and ardiiousnoss of war- 
liia operations, which is rare or unknown to non- 
miiiiary writers. Maoaulay has pointed out that 
Swift's party paiiiphleta are superior in an especial 
way to the ordinary pj*odi)ctions of that class, in 
consequence of Swift's unavowed but very serious 
participation in the cabinet councils of Oxford and 
Bolingbroka In the same manner Gibbon had an 
advantage through his military training, which gives 
him no small superiority to even the beat historical 
wi-itera who have been without it. 

The course of foreign ti-nvel which Gibbon was now 
about to commence had been contemplated before, but 
the war and the militia ha-d postponed it for nearly 
three years. It appears that as early as the year 1760 
the elder Gibbon had conceived the project of procuring 
a seat in Parliament for his son, and was willing to 
incur the anticipated expense of £1500 for that object. 
Young Gibbon, who seems to have very accurately gauged 
hie own abilities at that early age, was convinced that 
the money could be much better employed in another 
way. He wrote in consequence, under his father's roof, 
ft letter to the latter which does such credit to his 
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bead and to bis heart, that, althoogh it is Bomewhat 
lon^, it canuat with propriety be omitted here. 



EDWARD GIBBON TO HIS FATHER. 

"Deak Sir, 

" An address in writing from a person who haa the 
pleaaure of being with jou every day may appear singula/. 
However I have prufttri'd this method, as upon pnper I can 
apeak without n hlusli and be heard without interruption. 
If my letter diapleaBEB you, impute it, dear air, to yourself. 
You have treated me, not like a son, but like & friend. Cau 
you be surprised that I should communioato to a friend all 
my thoughts and all my desires I Unless the friend approve 
them, let the father never know them ; or at least let hiin 
know at the same time that however reaaonable, however 
eligible, my acheme may appear to lue, I would rather forget 
it for ever thau cause him the sUghtest uneasiness. 

" When I first returned to Engknd, attentive to my future 
interests, you were so good as to give me hopes of a seat in 
Parliament. This seat, it was supposed, would be an expense 
of fifteen hundred pounds. This design flattered my vanity, 
as it might enable me to shine in so august on asaemhly. It 
flattered a nobler passion : I promised myself that, by the 
means of this seat, I might one day be the instrument of some 
good to my country. But I soon perceived how little mere 
virtuous inclinBtion, unassisted by talents, eonld contribufi* 
towards that great end, and a very short examination discovereit 
to me that those talents had not fallen to my lot. Do ni>t. 
dear sir, impute this declaration to a false modesty— -the ineaneht 
species of pride. Whatever else I may be ignorant of, I think 1 
know myself, and shall always endeavour to mention my good 
qualities without vanity and my detects without repugnance. 
I shall say nothing of the most intimate acquaintAnce with his 
country and language, so absolutely necessary to every Re'uitor ; 
since they may be acquired, to ailpge my deficiency in them 
would seem only the plea of laziness. But I shall say with 
D 3 
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KKftt tnitb that I uefcr puaseBGed tbut gift of speech, the tirst 
Tuquialte of kq orator, which use and Inhour mity improve, but 
which natare can alone bestow ; that m; temper, quiet, retired, 
somewhat reserved, could neither acijiiire popularity, bear up 
airaiiiBC opposittoD, nor mis with case ia the crowds of public 
life ; that even uiy gr^Dtus (if ;uu allov me any) is better 
qualifled for the deliberate compositioDB of the closet than for 
the extempore discourses of Parliament. An unexpected 
objection would disconcert me, and iia I am incapable of bt* 
plaining to others what I do not understand myself, I should 
be meditating when I ought to be answering. I even want 
aecesBory prejudices of party and of nation. In popular 
assemblies it is often necessary to inspire thetn, and never orator 
inspired well a passion which he did not feel himself. Suppose 
me even mistaken in my own character, to set out with the 
repugnance such an opinion mu&t produce olfera but an in- 
different prospect. But I hear yon say it is not necessary that 
evety man should enter into Parliament with such exalted 
hopes. It is to acquire a title the most glorious of any in n 
tree country, and to employ the weight and consideration it 
gives in the service of one's friends. Such motiTep, though not 
glorious, yet ore not dishononrable, and if we had a, borough in 
oar command, if you could bring me in without any great 
expense, or if our fortune enabled us to despise that expense, 
then indeed I should think them of the greatest strength. But 
with our private fortune, is it worth while to purchase at so high 
a rate a title honourable in itaelf, but which I must share wiUi 
every fellow that can lay out 1500 pounds? Besides, dear , 
sir, a mercliandise is of little value to the owner when he is 
resolved not to sell it. 

" I should afTront your penetration did I not suppose you now 
■ee the drift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another use 
the sura with which you destined to bring me into Parliament ; 
to employ it, not in making me great, hut in rendering me 
happy. I have often heard yon say yonrsolf that the allowance 
joii bad been so indulgent ns to grant me, though very liberal 
in T^aid to your estate, was yet but small when compared with 
tbe almost necessary extravagances of the age. I have indeed 
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found it so, not wit hstao ding a good deiil of economy, and an 
exempCioD from man; of the common eiipenaea of youth. Tbis, 
dear sir, would be a wnj of supplying theiie deHciencies without 
any addition^il expense to you. But I forbeor^if jou think 
my propoeais reasonable, you want no intrtntiM to engiige you 
to comply with them, if otherwise all will be without effect 

"All that I am afraid of, dear sJr, is that I should eeera not 
BO much asking a favour, tis tbis really is, as exacting a debt. 
After nil I can say, you will remain the best judge of my good 
and your own circumstances. Perhaps, like most landed 
gentlemen, an addition to my annuity would suit you better 
than a sum of money given at once ; perhaps the sum itself may 
be too considerable. WhateTCr you may think proper to bestow 
on me, or in whatever manner, will be received with equal 
gratitude. 

" I intended to stop here, but as I abhor the least appearance 
of art, I think it better to lay open my whole scheme at once 
The unhappy war which now desolates Europe will oblige me to 
liefer seeing France till a peace. But that reason can have no 
influence on Italy, a country which every scholar must long to 
see. Shonld you grant my request, and not disapprove of my 
manner of employing your bounty, I would leave England this 
autumn and pass the winter at Lausanne with M. de Yoltaire 
and my old friends. In the spring I woiUd cross the Alps, and 
after some stay in Italy, as the war must Ihen be terminated, 
return home through France, to live happily with you and my 
dear mother. I am now two-flcid-twenty ; a tour must take up 
a considerable time ; and althoughlbelieveyou have no thoughts 
of settling me soon (and I am sure I have not), yet so many 
things may intervene that the man who does not travel early 
mna a great risk of not travelling at all. But this part of my 
scheme, as well as the whole of it, I submit entirely to you. 

" Pennit me, dear sir, to add that I do not know whether the 
complete compliance with my wishes could increase my love 
and gratitude, but that I am very sure no refusal could 
diminish those sentiments with which I shall always remain, 
dear sir, your most dutiful and obedient son and servant. 

"E. GIBBOK, JcN." 
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Instead of going to Italy in tbe autumn of 1760, as 
he fondly hoped when he wrote this letter. Gibbon was 
marching about the south of Eiigliind ii,t the head of 
his grenadiers. But the scheme sketched in the above 
letter was only postponed, and ultimately reu.liaed in 
every particular. The question of a seat in Parliament 
never eame up again during his fathers life, and no 
doubt the money it would have cost was, according to 
hia wise sujj^estion, devoted to defray the expenses of 
bis foreign tour, which he is now about to begin. 
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THE ITALIAN JOuaNBT. 

QiBBON reached Paris on the 28th January, 1763; 
thirty-six days, as he telU ns, after the disbanding oF 
the militia. He remained a little over three months in 
the French capital, ■which on the whole pleased him 
BO well that he thinks that if he had befn isdependrait 
and rich, he might have been tempted to make it hia 
permanent residence. 

On the other hand ho seems to have been little if at 
all aware of the esti'aordinary character of the society 
of which ho became a spectator and for a time a member. 
He does not aeem to have been conscious that he was 
witnessing one of the most Kin;rutar social phases which 
have yet been presented in the histoi-y of man. And 
BO blame attaches to him for this. No one of his con- 
temporarieB saw deeper in this direction than he did. 
It is 0, remarkable instance of the way in which the 
iridest and deepest social movements are veiled to the 
«yea of those who see them, precisely bpcause of tbeir 
iridth and depth. Foreigne;-8. rspnc:ally Englishmen, 
visited Paris in the latter half of theoightecnlb century 
and repoi-ted variously of their experience and impres- 
Bione. Some, like Hume and Sterne, ai-o delighted ; 
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f r IfMrtrnut. 0m JoM aot vonder tkrt tk? did not 
prmrtf* tlvtt to thou* g?aMfal dfrnwisg-rooma, filled 
wiiU wlitUily iwrnifnnty of eUbnrate ntamuis, ideas and 
WliMNiMit* wnrw dUpHMwU and avolved which wonld 
0Hit }m tifitm KXfil/mivn tiwD gnopowd^. One does 
ft"i mmiUr 'Jtnt t)i«j' did not nee ahead of them— ^oen 
KHfw An, Oiia 'I'MM rnthar wonder th^t they did not 
»M> wliitt WM Wfirrn tlioir eyea. But wonder is naelesi 
(trill a HiiniMb*). I'ai'I'la who huve never seen a volcano 
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cannot be expected to fair the burning lava, or even to 
seo that a Tolcano dil1'eri< from any other mountain. 

Gibbon h;»d brought good introductions from London, 
but he admits tha,t they were uselesB, or rather enper- 
fluous. His nationality and his Esmii were his beat 
recommendations. It was the day of Anglomania, and, 
as he says, " every Englishman was supposed to be a 
patriot and a philosopher," "I bid rather be," said 
Mdlle, de Lespinasse to Lord Shelburne, "the least 
member of tfae House of Commons th^tn even the King 
of Prussia." Similar things must have been said to 
Gibbon, but he has not recorded them ; and generally 
it may be said that he is disappointingly dull and in- 
difEei-ent to Paris, though he liked it well enough when 
there. He never caught the Paris fever as Hume did, and 
Sterne, or even as Walpole did. for all the hard things he 
says of tbo underbred and overbearing manners of the 
philosophers. Gibbonhnd ready access to the well known 
houses! of Madame Geoffrin, Madame Helvetius and 
the Baron d Hoi bach; and his perfect mastery of the 
languagf) must have removed every obstacle in the way 
of complete social intercourse. But no word in his 
Memoirs or Letters shows that he really saw with the 
eyes of the mind the singularities of that strange 
epoch. And yet he was there at an exciting and im- 
portant moment. The Order of the Jt suits was tottering 
to its fall ; the latter volumes of the Encyclopedia were 
being printed, and it was no secret ; the cornscating 
wit and audacity of the salons were at their height. 
He is not unjust or prejudiced, but somewhat cold. 
He dines with Baron d'HoIbach, and says hia dinnera 
were excellent, but nothing of the guests. He goes to 
Madame Geoffrin, and pronounces her house an ezcellent 
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one. Such bant and conuBODjdMee prkiae redeete on thm 
eulogist. The onlv man of letters of n-hom he npfwhrr 
with warmtli ie Helri-tias. H« does Dot appear in 
this tirat vi^It to have knom Mad^tme da DeBand, who 
WS6 still keeping her so/on with the help of the pKle 
deep«yed L'E^pinasae, though the ^nal ntptnre was 
imnunent. Loais Racine died, and so did Marivanx, 
I while he was in Paris. The old Opera-house in the 
I Palais Royal was burnt down when he had been there 
. little over a month, and the representations were 
tratiaferred to the .Salle iex Machinee, in the Tuileries. 
The equestrian statue of Loois XV. was set np in the 
PI:ice to which it gave its name (where the Lusor column 
now stands, in the Place de la Ooncorde) amidst the 
jeera aud insults of the mob, who declared it would 
Ti<^ver be got to pass th'; hotel of IVIadame de Pompadour. 
J low much or how little of all this touched Gibbon, we 
do not know. We do know one thin^, that hia English 
clothes were unfashionable and looked very foreign, the 
Fnuch being " excessively long-waiated.' Doubtlesa 
his scanty purse could not afford a new outfit, such as 
W'alpole two years afterwards, under the direction of 
Lady Hertford, promptly procured. On the 8tb of May 
he hurried off to Lausanne.' 

His ultimata object waa Italy. But he wisely re- 
solved to place a period of solid study between the 
lively dissipation of Paris and bis classic pilgrimage, 
Ue knew the differenoo between seeing things he had 
i-ead about and reading about things after be bad seen 
bliem ; how tbe mind, charged with associations of famone 
ADones, is delicately susceptible of impreeaions, and how 

I The chronicle of eventa which ocRtirreil (iuriiig GibbuD'a sojourn 
iu Patii will b« found in the iutareEting MfmaiTtt dt Ba^avirumt. 
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rapidly old masinga take form and colour, when 
etiri-ed by outward i-ealitiea ; aad conta'ariwise, how slow 
and inndecjuate ia tite eil'ort to i-everae tbis process, aad 
to clothe with niemories, moLuments and sites over 
which the spirit has not sent a hala of pi-evious medi- 
tation. So he settled down i^uietly at Lausanne for the 
space of nearly a year, and commeneod a most austere 
and ayetematic course of reading on the antiquities of 
Italy. The list of learned works which he perused 
" with his pen in his hand " is formidable, and lills a. 
quarto page. But he went further than this, and com- 
piled an elaborate treatise on the nations, provinces, and 
towns of ancient Italy (whici we still have) digested 
alphabetical order, in which every I.atin author, from I 
Plautus to fiutilius, is laid under contribution for J 
illustrative passages, which are all copied out in full. 
This laborious work was evidently Gibbon's own guide- 
book in his Italian travels, and one sees not only 
what an admirable preparation it was for the object in 
view, but what a promise it contained of that scrupulous 
thoroughness which was to be his mark as an historian. 
His mind was indeed rapidly matui-ing, and becoming < 
conscious in what direction its strength lay. 

His account of his first impressions of Rome has ] 
been often quoted, and deserves to be so again. " My 
temper is not very susceptible of enthusiasm, and the 
enthusiasm which I do not feel I have ever scorned to 
aSect. But at the distance of twenty-five years I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
agitated my niind as I first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. After a sleepless night, 1 trod with a 
lofty step the ruins of the Forum. Each memorable spot 
vhere Hamulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Ctesar fell, was 
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> m; ere, nod Eereral days of intoxi- 
cation were lost and enjoyed before I could descend to a 
coolandminateexamiaatioD." He gave eighteen weeks to 
tbeetadyof Borne only, and six to Naples, and we may 
rest aaeurad that be made good use of bis time. Bnt 
what makes this visit to Bome memorable in bis life 
and in lit«rary hi^itory is that it was the occacdon and 
date of the tiritt (Kmcepiion. of his great work. " It waa 
at Rome, on the 15th October, 1764, as I aat mnsbig 
amid the ruina of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were nioging vespers in the temple of Jupit«r, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind." The scene, the contrast (rf 
the old religion and the new, the priests of Christ 
replacing the flam ens of Jupiter, the evensong of 
Catholic Kome swelling like a dirge over the prostrate 
Pagan Borne might well concentrate in one grand 
luminous idea the manifold but unconnected thoughts 
with which his mind had so long been teeming. Gibbon 
had found his work, which was destined to fill the 
remainder of bis life. Henceforth there ia a fixed 
centre around which his thoughts and musings cluster 
spontanoouHly. Difficulties and interruptions are not 
wanting. The plan then formed is not taken in hand 
at once ; on the contrary, it is contemplated at " an awful 
distance" ; but it led him on like a. star guiding his 
ateps. till he ■■cached his appointed goal. 

After crossing the Alps on his homeward journey, 
Gibbon had had some thoughts of visiting the soutbeni 
provinces ot France. But when he reached Lyons he 
found letters "expressive of some impatience " for bis 
return. Though he does not exactly say as much, we 
may justly conclude that the elder Gibbon's pecuniary 
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difficulties were banning to be oppresaivo. So the 
traveller, with the dutif-Jiieaa that he ever showed to 
hia father, at once bent bis steps noHhward. Again he 
passed thi-ough Paris, and the place had a new attraction 
in hia eyea in the pei'son of Mdlle. (Jurehod, now become 
Madame Necker, and wife of the great financier. 

This perhaps will be the moat convenient place to 
notice and estimate a. certain amount of rather spiteful 
gossip, of which Gibbon was the Kuhject in Switzerland 
about this time. Bousseau and his friend Moultou have 
preserved it for ua, and it ts probable that it has lost 
none of its pungency in passing through the Jiands of 
the latter. The substance of it is this: — that in the 
year 1763, when Gibbon i-evisited Lau.^nne, as we 
have seen, Susanne Curchod was still in a pitiable 
state of melancholy and well nigh broken-hearted at 
Gibbon's manifest coldness, which we know he considered 
to be " friendship and esteem," Whether he even saw 
her on this viait cannot be considered cei-tain, but it is 
at least highly probable. Be that as it may : this is the 
picture of her condition as drawn by Moulton in a letter 
to Rousseau; 'How sorry I am for our poor Mdlle. 
Curchod I Gibbon, whom she loves, and to whom I know 
ehe has sacrificed some excellent matches, has come to 
Lausanne, but cold, insensible, and as entirely cured of 
his old passion as she is far from cure. She has wi'itten 
me a letter that makes my heart ache," Kousseau says 
In reply, " He who does not appreciate Mdlle. Curchod 
is not worthy of her ; he who appreciates her and 
se^iaratea himself from her is a man to be despised. 
She does not know what she wants. Gibbon serves her 
better than her own heart. I would rather a hnndred 
times that he left her poor and free among you than 
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that Ite shanlcl take her off to be rich and iDinerable io 
England," Ono dees not quite aee how Gibbon could 
have acted to the contentment of Jean-Jacquea. For 
not ticking Mdlle. Curohod to England— as we may pre- 
Bume he wonld have done if he haci married her— be 
is contemptible. Yet if he does take hei- he will 
make her miserable, and Botisseaii would ralhei- a 
hundred times he left hei- alone — precisely what he was 
doing ; but then he waa despicable for doing it. Tlte 
question is whether there is not a good deal of exoiggera- 
tion in all lliis. Only a year after the tragic condition 
in which Moultou describes Mdlle. Cnrehod she roajried 
M. Necker, and became devoted to her huaband. A few 
months after slie married Necker she cordially invited 
Gibhon to her house every day of his sojourn in 
Paris. If Gibbon had behaved in the imworthy way 
asserted, if she had had her feelings so profoundly 
touched and lactritcd as Moultou declares, would she, or 
even could slie, ha\ e (toted ihua ! If she was conscious 
of being wron^red, ajid he was conscious— aa he m.ust hove 
been — of having acted basely, or at least unfeelingly, is 
it not aa good as certain that both parties would have 
been careful to see as little of each other as possible ) 
A broken-ofi love-match, even without complication of 
■unworthy conduct on either side, is generallyan effective 
bar to fiu'ther intercourse. But in this case the inter- 
course is renewed on the very first opportunity, and 
never dropped till the death of ows of the persons 
concerned. 

Two letters have been preserved of Gibbon and 
Madame Necker respectively, nearly of the same date, 
, and both referring to thia rather delicate topic of their 
first interviews after her marriage. Gibbon writes to 
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hia friend Holroyd, " The Curcliod (Madame Keeker) 
I 3iiw in Paris. She was very fond of me, and the 
hualiand particularly civil. Could they insult me nioi'e 
cinielly ( Aiik me every evening to supper, go to bed 
and leave me alone with hia wife — what impertinent 
secuiityl It is making an old lover of mighty little 
consequence. She is a« hamJaome as ever, and much 
genteeler ; aeema pleased witli her wealth rather than 
proud of it, I was esaltiug Nanette d'lllena'a gixid luck 
and the foi'tune " (this evidently refers to some common 
acquaintance, who had changed her name to advantage). 
" ' What fortune," she said with an air of contempt ; — 
'not above twenty thousand livres a year.' I smiled, 
and she caught heraelf iiamediutely, ' What airs X 
give myself in despising twenty thousand livres a year, 
who a year ago looked upon eight hundred as the summit 
of my wishes.' " 

Let us turn to the lady's account of the same 
scenes, "I do not know if I told you," she writes to 
a friend at LEiii.saiiue, '' that I have seen Gibhon, and it 
has given me moi-e pleasure than I know how to expl'eaa. 
Not indeed that I retain any sentiment for a man who 
I think does not deserve much " (this little toss of 
pique or priiie nei d not mislead uh) ; " bwt my feminine 
vanity could not have had a more complete and honest 
triumph. He stayed two weeks in Pari.s, and 1 had him 
every day at my house ; he has become aoft, yieldiiig, 
huioble, decorous to a fault. He was a constant witness 
of my husband's kindness, wit, and gaiety, and made 
ma remark for the iirst time, by his admiration for 
wealth, the opulence with which I am surrounded, and 
which up to this moment had only p»-odnced a dis- 
agreeable impression upon me^" Considering the very 
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different points of view of the writers, these letters are 
remarkably id oDigon, The solid fact of the daily visits 
is recorded in both. It is easy to gather from Madame 
Necker's letter that she was very glad to show Mr. 
Gibbon that for going f4irther and not maiTying him 
she had not fared worse. The rather acid allitsion to 
" opulence " is found in both letters ; but much more 
pronounced in hers than in his. Each hints that the 
other thought too much of wealth. But he does so with 
delicaay, and only by implication ; she charges him 
coarsely with vulgar admiration for it. We may reason- 
ably suspect that riches had been the subject of not 
altogether Kmooth conversation between them, in the lat«r 
part of the evening, perhaps, after M. Necker had retii'ed 
in triumph to bed. One might even fancy that there 
was a tacit allusion by Madame Necker to the dialogue 
recorded by Gibbon to Holroyd, when his smile checked 
her indirect pride in her own wealth, and that ■ she 
remembered that smile with ju^t a touch of I'GEentment. 
If so, nothing was more natural and comforting than to 
charge him with the failing that he had detected in her. 
But here are the facts. Eight months after her mar- 
riage, Madame Necker admits that she had Gibbon every 
day to her house. He says that she was very cordial. 
She would have it undei-atood that she received him only 
for the sake of gratifying a feminine sanity. For her 
':e one might prefer his intei-pretation to hers. 
It is difficult to believe that the essentially simple- 
minded Madame Necker would have asked a man every 
day to her house merely to triumph over him ; and 
more difficult still to believe that the man would have 
gone if such had been the object. A little tartness in 
these Urst interviews, following on a relation of some 
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ambiguity, cannot surprise one. But it was not the 
dominant ingredient, or the interviews must have ceased 
of their own accord. In any case few will admit that 
either of the persons concerned would have written as 
they did if Moultou's statement were correct. In 
neither epistle is there any trace of a grand passion 
felt or slighted. We discover the much lower level 
of vanity and badinage. And the subsequent relations 
of Gibbon and IMadamo Necker all tend to prove that 
this was the real one. 



hlTXRiSS SCHEUES.— THE HiaTOBY OF awlTZBBI-AllD. 

DISSBBTATION ON THE SIXTH .£MEID. — FATHEK'S DEATH. 
—SETTLEMENT IN LONDON. 

Gibbon now (June, 1765) returned to bia father's house, 
and remained there till the latter's death in 1770. He 
deaoribea theae five years as having been the least 
pleasant and satisfactory of his whole life. The reasons 
were not far to seiik. The unthrifty habits of the elder 
Gibbon were now producing their natural result. Ha 
was saddled with debt, from which two mortgages, 
readily consented to by his son, and the sale of the 
house at Putney, only partially relieved him. Gibbon 
now began to fear that he had an old age of poverty 
before him. He had pursued knowledge with single- 
hearted loyalty, and now became awiire that fi'om a 
worldly point of view knowledge is not often a profitable 
inveatment. A more dejecting discovery cannot be made 
by the sincere scholar. He is conscious of labour and 
protracted effort, which the pixisperous professional 
man and tradesman who pass him on their road to 
wealth with a, smile of acornful pity have never known. 
He has forsaken comparatively all for knowledge, and 
the busy world meets bim with a blank stare, and sui 
shrewdly that he is but an idler, with an odd taste for 
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wusting hia tune over books. It says much for 
Gibbon's robustness of apiiit that he did not break 
down in these trying jeara, that be did not weakly take 
fright at hxa p^O!^pect, and make ha^ty and violent efforts 
to mend it. On the contfai-y, he remained steadfast and 
true to the things of the mind. With diminished cheer- 
fulness perhaps, but with no abatement of zeal, be pui'- 
sued his coui'se and his studies, thereby proving that he 
belonged to the select class of the strong aad worthy 
who, penetrated with the loveliness of scieace, will not 
be turned away from it. 

His first effort to redeem the time was a project of 
a history of Switzerland. His choice was decided by 
two circumstances : (I) his love for a country which h« 
had made his own by adoption ; (2) by the fact that he 
had in his friend Deyverdun, a fellow-worker who could 
render him most valuable assistance. Gibbon never 
knew German, which is not sui-priaing when we reflect 
what German literature amounted to, in those days ; 
and he soon discovered that the most valuable authori- 
ties of his projected work weie in the German 
language. But Deyverdun was a perfect master of 
that tongue, and ti'aoslated a mass of documents for 
the use of his friend. They laboured for two years 
in collecting materials, before Gibbon felt himself 
justified in enteiing on the " more agreeable task of 
compoeitioo." And even then he considered the pre- 
paration insufficient, as no doubt it was. He felt he 
could not do justice to his subject ; uninformed as he 
was " by the scholars and statosmen, and remote from 
the archives and libraries of the Swiss republic." Such 
a beginning was not of good aoguiy for the success of 
the undertaking. He nevev wrote more than about 
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sixty qo&Fto pages of the projected work, and these, as 
tliey were in French, were submitted to the judgment of 
a Uteraty society of foreigners in London, before whom 
the MS. was read. The anthor was unknown, and 
Oibhoa attended the meeting, and thus listened without 
being observed " to the free strictures and unfavourable 
sentence of his judges." Headmits that the momentaxy 
sensation was painfnl ; but the condemnation was 
ratified by his cooler thoughts : and he declares that he 
did not regret the loss of a slight and superficial essay, 
though it " had cost some expense, much labour, and 
more time." He says in his Memoirs that he burnt the 
sheets. Bnt tliis, strange to say, was a mistake on hia 
part. They were found among hia papers att«r his 
death, and though not published by Lord Sheffield in 
the first two volumes of his Miscellaneous Works, which 
the latter edited in 1796, they appeared in the supple- 
mental third volume which came out in 1815. We thus 
can judge for ourselves of their value. One sees at 
once why and how they failed to satisfy their author's 
mature judgment. They belong to that style of histori- 
cal writing which consists in the rhetorical transcription 
and adornment of the original authorities, but in which 
the writer never gets close enough to hia subject to 
apply the touchstone of a clear and trenchant criticism. 
Such criticism indeed was not common in Switzerland 
in his day, and one cannot blame Gibbon for not antici- 
pating the researches of modem investigators. But his 
historical senae was aroused to suspicion by the story of 
William Tell, which he boldly sets down as a fable. 
Altogether, one may pronounce the sketch to be pleasantly 
written in a flowing, picturesque narrative, and showing 
immense advance in style beyond the essay on the Study 
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of Literature. David Hume, to whom ho submitted it, 
arged him to persevere, and the advice was justified 
mtder the circumstancea, although one cannot now 
regret that it was not followed. 

After the failure of this scheme Gibbon, still in con- 
nection with Deyverdim, planned a periodical work under 
tte title of Memoireg lAUeraires de la Grande Bretagrte. 
Only two volumes ever appeared, and the speculation 
does not seem to have met with much eaccees. Gibbon 
" presumes to say that their merit was superior to their 
reputation, though they produced more repatation than 
emolument," The flret volume is executed with evident 
pains, and gives a fair picture of the literary and social 
condition of England at the time. The heavy review 
articles are interspersed with what ia intended to be 
lighter matter on the fashions, foiblea, and prominent 
characters of the day. Gibbon owns the authorship of 
the first article on Lord Lyttelton's history of Henry 
the Second, and his hand in discernible in the account 
of the fourth volume of Lardner's work On tlee Credi- 
bility of ilie Gospel History. The fii'st haa no merit 
beyond a faithful report. The latter is written with 
much more zest and vigour, and shows the interest that 
he ali-eady took in Christian antiquities. Other articles, 
evidently from the pen of Deyverdun, on the English 
theatre and Beau Nash of Bath, are the liveliest in the 
collection. The magazine was avowedly intended for 
Continental readers, and might have obtained success 
if it had been continued long enough. But it died 
before it had time to make itself known.^ 

' Two yolnmea appeared of the Mli/ioirrs lAtliraires. Of thess 
only the first ia to be found in tha British Museum. It ia a small 
ISmo, coutaiuing 230 pages. Here is the Tulile des Matiiree : — (1) 
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■When the Memoireg Littemires collapsed Gibbon was 
again left withont a. definite object to concentrate hie 
energy, and with his work still to seek. One might 
wonder why he did not seriously prepare for the Decline 
and Fall. It must have been chiefly at this time that 
it was "contemplated at an awful distance," perhaps 
even with nmnbing doubt whether the distance would 
ever be lessened and the work achieved, or even begun. 
The probability ia he had too little peace of mind to 
undertake anything that required calm and protracted 
labour. "While so many of my acquaintance were 
married, op in Purliament, or advancing with a rapid 
step in the various roads of honour or fortune I stood 
alone, immovable, and insignificant. . . . The progress 
and the knowledge of our domestic disoi-ders aggravated 
my anxiety, and I began to apprehend that in my old 
age I might be left without the fruits of either industry 
or inheritance," Perhaps a. reasonable apprehension of 
poverty is more paralysing than the reality. In the 
latter case prompt action is so imperatively commanded 
that the mind has no leisure for the fatal indulgence of 
T^rets ; but when indigence seems only iiamineot, and 
has not yet arrived, a certain lethargy is apt to be pro- 
duced out of which only the most practical characters can 
rouse themselves, and these are not, as a rule, scholars 
by nature. We need not be surprised that Gibbon 

HistoiTB lie Henri 11., par Milord Ljttelton ; (2) Le Nouvean 
Ouida do Butb ; (3) Eesoi but rHistoire de U Sodete Civile par 
H. Ferguson ; (4) ConclunoDa dea M^moirea do Miss Sydaay 
Bidnlph [ ThiSologic) (G) Becueil des TemoignageR Ancient, par 
Lardner ; |6) Le ConreEstamd ; (7) Transnctions Fhilasophiques ; 
(8) Le Gauvemeui, pac D. L. F. Spectacles, Beam Aita, Noavelles 
Litt^roirei. 
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daring these years did nothing serious, and postponed 
undertaking his great work. The inspiration needed to 
accomplish such a long and arduous course as it implied 
coatd not be kindled in a mind harassed by pecuniary 
cares. The fervent heat of a poet's im agination may 
glow as brightly in poverty as in opulence, but the 
gentle yet prolonged enthusiasm of the historian is 
likely to be quenched when the resources of life are too 
insecure.' 

It is perhaps not wholly fanciful to snapect that 
Gibbon's next literary effort was suggested and de- 
termined by the inward discomposure he felt at this 
time. By nature he waa not a, controversialist ; not that 
he wanted the abilities to support that character, but 
his mind waa too full, fertile, and fond of real know- 
ledge to take much pleasure in the generally barren 
occupation of gainsaying other men. But at this point 
in his life he made an exception, and an unprovoked ex- 
ception. When he wrote his famous vindication of the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall he was acting in 
self-defence, and repelling savage attacks upon his his- 
torical veracity. But in his Critical Observations on the 
Sixth Book of the ^neid he sought controversy for ita 
own sake, and became a polemic — shall we say out of 
gaiety or bitterness of heart 1 That inward unrest 
easily produces an aggressive spirit is a matter ot com- 
mon observation, and it may well have been that in 
attacking Warburton he sought a diversion from the 
worry of domestic cares. Be that as it may, his OJser- 

' Sebolarship has been freqnentl J cnltiVBted amidat great povartyj 
bnt from tlio tima ot Thncydidea, the owner of mines, to Grote, 
tlie bajuker, hiBtariam seem to have beau in, at least, easy circnm- 
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vaticma arm the nuvt pm^mit and rliJii»g «j|fniiiM hi 
erer kiknrsd hiiDaeif. It was his fint «ffnt in *^'-'' 
pson, and it is doobtfn] whether he erer BiNHged lua 
mother toagiw better, if indeed be ever managed it ao 
wetL The little tract is written with singnlar spirit 
and rapidity of style. It is clear, trenciiant, and direct 
to a fault. It ia indeed far less critical than polemical, 
and hhowH no trace of lofty calm, either moisl or in- 
tellectual. We are not repelled much by his eagemeaa 
to refute and maltreat hid opptMient. That was not 
alien from the usages of the time, and Warburton &t 
least had no right to complain of each a style of con- 
troversy. Bat there is no width and elevation of view. 
The writer doe* not carry the discussion op to a higher 
level, and dominate his adversary from a aaperior stand- 
point. Controversy is always ephemeral and volgar, un- 
less it can rise to the discos^on and establishment of 
facts and principles valuable for themselves, independ- 
ently of the particular point at isime. It is this quality 
which has made the master-works of Chillingworth 
and Bentley supereminent. The particular point for 
which the writers contended is settled or forgotten. 
But in moving up to that point they touched — such was 
their large discourse of reason — on topics of perennial 
interest, did such justice, though only in passing, to 
certain other truths, that they are gi-atefully remembered 
ever after. Thus ISentley's diasertation on Phalaris is 
read, not for the main thesis — proof of the spuriousness 
of the lettPTS— but for the profound knowledge and ad- 
mirable logic with which subsidiary positions are main- 
tained on the way to it. Tried by this standard, and he 
deserves to be tried by a high .'itandard, Gibbon fails 
oot maoh, but entirely. The Obaervaliona are rarely, 
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if ever, quoted aa an authority of weight by any one 
engaged on clasaieal or Virgilian literature. This arises 
from the attitude of the writer, who ia nearly solely 
occupied with establishing' negative conclusions that 
j^neaa was not a lawgiver, that the Sixth jEneid is not 
an allegory, that Vii-gil had not been initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries when he wrote it, and so forth. 
Indeed the best judges now hold that he has not done 
full justice to the grain of truth that was to be found 
in Warbui-ton' b clnmsy and prolix hypothesis. ' It 
should be added that Gibbon very candidly admits and 
regrets the acrimonious style of tha pamphlet, and con- 
demns still more " in a personal attack his cowardly 
concealment of his name and character." 

The Obaervationt wei* the last work which Gibbon 
published in his father's lifetime. His account of the 
latter's death (November 10, 1770) is feelingly written, 
and shows the affecttonata side of his own nature to 
advantage. He acknowledges bis father's failings, his 
weakness and inconstancy, but insists that they wei-e 
compensated by the virtues of the head and heart, and 
the warmest sentiments of honour and humanity. " His 
graceful person, polite address, gentle manners, and un- 
affected cheerfulness recommended hvm to the favour 
of every company." And Gibbon iwcalls with emotion 
"the pangs of shame, tenderness, and self-reproach" 

1 Ponington, tnirodvc^mi to the Sixth j^imd. " A reader of tio 
prosent da; iril], I think, be indaced to aimrilthe palm of leaniiug 
and ingennity to Warbiirton." "The lanpiage and iniagerjoftlio 
sixth book more tlmn on^^e auggeat tbat Tirgil intended to embody 
in his picture the poetical view of that inner side of ani^icnt religiov 
which the mysteries may be supposed to have pTesented." — Suggcf 
amonthc Study o/ tht jSneid, by H. Nettleehip, p. 13. 
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which preyed on his father's mind at the prospect, no 
doubt, of leiiving an embairassed estate and precarious 
fortune to his aon and widow. He had no taste for study 
in the fatal suminer of 1770, and declares that ho would 
have been ashamed if be bad. " I submitted to the 
order of natm-e," he aays, in worda which recMill his 
resignation on losing hia miatreaa^" I flubmitted to the 
order of nature, and my grief was soothed by the con- 
scious satisfaction that I had discharged all the duties 
of filial piety." We see Gibbon very fairly in this 
remai-k. He had tenderness, uteady and warm attach- 
ments, but no passion. 

Nearly two years elapsed after his father's death, 
before he was able to secuie from the wi'eck of bis 
estate a sufficient competence to establish himself in 
London. His house was No. 7, Bentinok Street, near 
Manchester Square, then a remote suburb close to the 
country fields. His housekeeping was that of a solitary 
bachelor, who could afford an occasional dinner-party. 
Though not absolutely stiaitened in means, we shall pre- 
sently Bee that he was never quite at his ease in money 
matters while he remained in London. But he had now 
freedom and no great anxieties, and he began seriously 
to contemplate the execution of his great work. 

Gibbon, as we have seen, looked back with little satis- 
faction on the five years between his return from hia 
travels and hia father's death. They are also the years 
during which his biographer is able to follow him with 
the least certainty. Hardly any of his letters which 
refer to that period have been preserved, and he has 
glided rapidly over it in his Memoirs. Yet it was, in 
other respects besides the matter of T«cnniary troubles, 
a momentous epoch in h.s ll:e The ^•ecullar views 
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which he adopted and partly profeaseii on religion muat 
have been formed then. But the date, the circumatanee, 
and the occasion are left in darkness. Up to December 
18, 1703, Gibbon was evidently a believer. In an entry 
in hia private journal nnder that date he speaks of a Com- 
munion Sunday at Lausanne as afiording an " edifying 
Bpectacle," on the ground that there is " neither buainesB 
nor parties, and they interdict even whist " on that day. 
How soon after this his opinions began to change, it is 
impossible to say. But we bj« conscious of a markedly 
different tone in the Observations, and a sneer at "the 
ancient alliance between the avarice of the priests and 
the credulity of the people " is in the familiar style of 
the Deists from Toland to Chubb. There is no evidence 
of bia familiarity with the widely diffused works of the 
freethinkei's, and as far as I am aware he does not 
quote or refer to them even onoe. But they could hardly 
have escaped his notice. Still his strong historic sense 
and solid erudition would be moi-e likely to be repelled 
than attracted by tJieir vague and inaccurate scholar- 
ship, and chimerical theories of the light of Nature. 
Still we know that he practically adopted, in the end, 
at least the negative portion of these views, and the 
question is. When did he do bo ? His visit to Paris, 
and the company that he frequented there, might suggest 
that as a probable date of his chanpe of opinions. But 
the entry just referred to was subsequent by several 
months to that visit, and w^ may with confidence assume 
that no freethinker of the eighteenth century would 
pronounce the austerities of a Communion Sunday in 
a Calvinist town an edifying spectacle. It is probable 
that his relinquishing of dogmatic faith was gi'adual, 
and for a time unconacioua. It was an age of tepid 
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b«lieF, except among the Xonjurors and Merthcxiiats ; and 
with neither of these gronpa could he have had the least 
sympathy. His acquaintance with Hume, and his par- 
tiality for the writings of Bayle, are more probable 
soorcefi of a change of eentiment which was in a way 
predestined by natural bias aiid cast of mind. Any 
occasion would serve to precipitate the resnlt. In any 
ca§e. this result had been attained some years before the 
publication of the first volume of the Dedine and Fall, 
in 1776. Beferring to his preparutory studies for tiie 
execution of that work, he says, " As I believed, and aa 
I still believe, that the propagation of the Gospel and 
the triamph of the Church are inseparably connected 
with the decline of the Roman monarchy, I weighed the 
cau.ses and etfects of the revolution, and contrasted the 
narratives and apologies of the Christians themselves 
with the glances of candour or enmity which the pagans 
have cast on the rising sects. The Jewish and heathen 
testimonies, as they are collected and illustrated by Dr. 
X^rdner, directed without snperseding my search of the 
originals, and in an ample dissertation on the miraculous 
darkness of the Passion I privately drew my conclusions 
from the silence of an unbelieving age." Here we have 
the argument which concludes the sixteenth chapter 
distinctly announced. But the previous travail of spirit 
is not indicated. Gibbon has marked with precision the 
stages of hie conversion to Romanism, But the follow- 
ing chapters of the history of his I'eligious opinions he 
t written, or be has suppressed them, and we can 
only vaguely guess their outline. 
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UFE IN LONDON. — PAKLIAMENT. — THE BOARD OF TEADE. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL. MIGBATION TO LAUaAKNE. 

Gibbon's settlement in London as mastei" in liis own 
house did not come too Boon. A few more jeai's of 
anxiety and dependence, such as he had passed of lata 
■with hia father in the country, would probably have 
dried up the spring of literary ambition and made him 
miss his career. He had no tastes to lit bjm for a, 
country life. The pursuit of fai-ming only pleased him 
in Vii'gil's Georgia. He seems neither to have liked 
nor to have needed exercise, and English rural sports 
had no charms for him. "I never handled a, gun, I 
seldom mounted a horse, and my philosophic walks 
were soon terminated by & shady bench, where I was 
long detained by the sedentary amusement of reading 
or meditation," He was a born citadin, " Never, " he 
writes to his friend Holi-oyd, " never pretend to allure 
me by painting in odious colours the dust of London. 
I love the dust, and whenever I move into the Weald it 
a to visit you, and not your trees." His ideal was to 
f devotethemorning, commencing eai'ly— at seven, say- — to 
study, and the afternoon and evening to society and 
recreation, not " disdaining the innocent amusement of a 
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game at carda." And this plan of a happy life he very 
fairly realised in his little house in Bentincit Street. 
The letters that we have of his relatin;^ to this period are 
buoyant with spirits and self -congmtulation at his happy 
lot. He writes to hia stepmother that he is every day 
more satisfied with his present mode of life, which he 
always believed was most calculitted to make him happy. 
The stable and moderate atimulus of congenial society, 
alternating with study, was what he liked. The excite- 
ment and dissipation of a, town life, which pnrchase 
pleasure to-day at the expense of fatigue and disgust 
to-morrow, were as little to his taste as the arousementa 
of the country. In 17T2, when he settled in London, 
he was young in years, but he was old in tastes, and he 
enjoyed himself with the complacency often seen in 
healthy old men. " My librai-y," he writes to Holroyd 
in 1773, " Kensington Gardens, and a few parties with 
new acquaintance, among whom 1 reckon Goldsmith and 
Sir Joshua Keynolds," (poor Goldsmith was to die the 
year following), "fill up my time, and the monster 
ennui preserves a very respectful distance. By the 
by, your friends Batt, Sir John KusseJl, and Lascelles 
dined with me one day before they set o£E : for J gome- 
timfs give the firett'itet lit'le dinner in tlte wurlii." One 
can imagine Gibbon, the pictui-e of plumpness and 
content, doing the honours of his modest household. 
Still he was never prominent in society, even aft«r 
the publication of his great work bad made him 
famous. Lord Sheffield says that his conversation was 
Bupeiior to his writings, and in a circle of intimate 
friends it is probable that this was tme. But in the 
free encounter of wit and argument, the same want of 
readiness that made him silent in parliament would 
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moat likely restrict hL; conversational power. It may be 
doubted if thei% is a stiil^ing leuiiak or saying of his 
on record. His name occnrs in Uoswell, but nearly 
always as a pergoiia mnta. Ceitainly the arena wliere 
Johnson and Burke encountered each other was not 

I fitted to bring out a aby and not very quick man. 

Against Johnson he manifenitly imrboured a gort of 

I grudge, and if he ever felt the weight of Ura& Major's 

paw it ia not surprising. 

He j'atber oddly preserved an instance of his conver- 
sational skill, as if aware that he would not easily get 
credit for it. The scene whs in Pm-is " At tho table of 
my old friend M. de Foncemagne, I was involved in a 
dispute with the Abbe de Mably ... As I mij;ht be 
partial in my own eau.^e, I shiiU transcribe the words of 

Ian unknown critic. "You wei«, my deiir Tli-'odon, at 
M. de Foncemagne 3 house, when the Abtit- de Biublj and 
Mr. Gibbon dined theie along with a number of gueuts. 
The conversation ran almoat entirely on history. The 
Abbe, being a profound politician, turned it while at 
dessert on the administration of affairs, and as by genins 
and temper, and the habit of admiring Livy, he values 
only the republican system, he began to boast of the 
excellence of republics, being well persuaded that the 
learned Englishman would approve of all he said and 
admire the profoundity of genius that had enabled a 
Frenchman to discover all theae advantages. But Mr, 
Gibbon, knowing by esperienoe the inconveniences of a 
' popular governoient, was not at all of his opinion, and 
rgmerouHly took up the defence of monarchy. 'The 
" Abb^ wished to convince him out of Livy, and by i 
arguments drawn from Plutarch in favoui- of 
Spartans. Mr. Gibbon, being endowed with a most 
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excellent memory, and having all events present to his 
mind, soon got the command of the conversation. The 
Abbii grew angry, they lost possession of themselves, 
and said hard things of each other. The Engliahman 
retaining hia native coolness, watched for his advantages, 
and pressed the Abbe -with increasing success in pro- 
portion ae he was more disturbed by passion. The 
conversation grew wanner, and was broken off by 
1/L de FoDcemagne's rising from table and passing into 
the parlour, where no one was tempted to renew it." 
But if not brilliant in society, he was very ripandu, and 
was welcomed in the best circles. He was a member of 
Boodle's. White's, Brooks's, and Almaek's,' and "there 
were few persons in the literary or political world to 
whom he was a stranger." It is to be regretted that the 
best sketch of him at this period bordei's on caricature, 
" The leai'ned Gibbon," says Colman, " was a curious 
counterbalance to the learned (may I not say the leas 
learned) Johnson. Their manners and tastes, both in 
writing and conversation, were as different as their 
habiliments. On the day I first sat down with Johnson 
in his rusty-brown suit and his black worsted stookingB, 
Gibbon was placed oppoKite to me in a suit of flowered 
velvet, with a bag and sword. Each had his measured 
phraseology, and Johnson's famous pai-allel between 
Dryden and Pope might be loosely parodied in reference 
to himself and Gibbon. Johnson's style was grand, and 
Gibbon's elegant : the stateliness of the former was 
sometimes pedantic, and the latter was occasionally 
finical. Johnson marched to kettledrums and trumpets, 

^ Not the (waemlily-rooin of that name, liut a gaminB-cliih whpre 
the r'ay was high. I find no eridenco that Gibbon ever yicWcd to 
the prevalent pafsian for gambling. 
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Gibbon moved to flutes and hautboys. Johnson hewed 
paasBgea through the Alps, wbilo Gibbon levelled walka 
through pai'ks and gardens. IMtialed as I had been by 
Johntion, Gibbon poured balm upon my bruises by 
condeacending once or twice in the coui'se of the 
evening t« talk with me. The great historian waa 
light and plaj'ful, suiting his matter to the capacity of 
the boy ; but it was done mwe suo — still his mannerism 
prevailed, still he tapped his snuS-box, still he smirked 
and smiled, and rounded bis periods with the same air 
of good-bi-eeding, as if he were conversing with men. 
His mouth, mellilluoua as Plato's, was a round hole 
nearly in the centre of his visage." (Quoted in Ci-okei-'s 
£oswell.) 

l^ow and then he even joins in a masquerade, " the 
finest thing ever seen," which costs two thousand 
guineas. But the chief eharra of it to him seems to 
have been the pleasure that it gave to his Aunt Poiten, 
These little vanities are however quite superficial, and 
are never allowed to interfere with work. 

Now indeed he was no loitei-er. In three yenrs 
after his settlement in London he had produced the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall : an amount of 
diligence which will not be underrated by those who 
appreciate the vast difference between commencing 
and continuing an undertaking of that magnitude. 
" At the outset," he says, " all was dark and doubtfid; 
even the title of the work, the trae isra of the decline 
and fall of the empire, the limits of the Introduction, 
the division of the chapters, and the order of the 
narrative, — and I was often tempted to cast away the 
labour of seven years ; " — alternations no doubt of 
hope and despair familiar to every sincere and competent 
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student. But he bad takes the best and only reliable 
E)e:i.iia of eecui'ing himself from the danger of these 
fluutuationa of spirit. He finished his reading and pre- 
panition befoie he began to write, and when he at last 
put pen to paper his course lay open before him, with no 
fear of sudden and disquieting stoppngea arising from 
imperfect knowledge and need of further inquiry. It 
is a pity that we cannot follow the elaboration of the 
work in detaih That portion of his Memoirs in which 
he speaks of it is very shoi-t and fragmentary, and the 
defect is not supplied by hia letters. He seems to have 
worked with singular eitse .ind mastery of h;a subject, 
and never to have felt his task as a stiuin or a fatigue. 
Even his intimate friends were not aware that he w»s 
engaged on a work of such magnitude, and it is amusing 
to see his friend Holroyd warn him tigainst a, hasty and 
immature publication when he learned that the book 
was in the press. He had ajipiucntly heard little of 
it befoie. This alone would ^how with what ease and 
smoothness Gibbon must have worked. He had excel- 
lent health — a strange fact after his sickly childhood ; 
society unbent his mind instead of distracting it ; hia 
stomach was poi'l'oct— perhaps too good, as about this 
time he began to be admonished by the gout. He never 
seems to have needed change. " Sufficient for the 
summer is the evil thereof, viz., one distant country 
excm-sion." There was nn exti-aordinary difference in 
this respect between the present age and those which 
went before it ; restlessness and change of scene have 
become almost a necessity of life with us, whereas our 
ancestors conld continue healthy and happy for months 
and years without stirring from home. "What is there 
to explain the change t ~We must not pretend that we 
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work harder than they did.^ However, Gibbon was 
able to keep himself in good condition with hia long 
spell of work in the morning, and hia dinner-parties 
at home or elsewhere in the afternoon, and to have 
kept at home as much as he could. Whenever he 
went away to the country, it was on invitations which 
he could not well refuse. The result was a leisurely, 
nnhasting fiilneas of achievement, calm stretches of 
thorough and contented work, which have left their 
marks on the Decline and Fall, Oiie of its charms is 
a constant good humour and complacency ; not a sign is 
visible that the writer is pressed for time, or wants to 
get hiB performance out of hand ; but, on the contrary, 
a calm lingering over details, sprightly it^des in the 
notes, which the least hurry would have suppressed 
or passed by, and a general impression conveyed of 
thorough enjoyment in the immensity ot the labour. 

One would have liked to see this elaboration more 
clearly, to have been allowed a glimpae into his workshop 
while he was so engaged. Unfortunately the editor of hia 
journals has selected the relatively unimportant records 
of hia earlier studies, and left us in the dwkaa regards 
this far more interesting period. He was such an inde- 
fatigable diarist that it is unlikely that he neglected to 
keep a journal in this crisis of his studies. But it has 
not been published, and it may have been destroyed. 
All that we have is this short paragraph in his 
Memoirs :■ — 

" The clafisics, as low as Tacitus and the yoimger Pliny and 

^ The moat remarkable iDalaDca of nJl ia tliB case of Nenton, 
who, according to Dr. Whowell, residBd in Trinity Collef(a " for 
tliirty-fiya years without the intsiruptioa of a month." — Hiat. of 
the Inducltve Sciences, vol. ii, book viL 
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JnTe:inI, were mj old and familiar compitnionB. I insensibljr 
piuu/cd into the uceitn of the Au^stan histoty, Bnd in the 
desceiKling aeries I investlgat&d, with my pen almost alwavs in 
my hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, frum Dion 
OiuiuB to Amniiacna MarcalliniM, from the reign of Trajan to 
the hut aj^e of the W^tern CiEsun. The Hubsidiary mys of 
luedftlgBnil insnriptions of geography and chronology, were thrown 
OB their proper objects, iind I applied the collections of TiUeuiont 
to tU and arrange within my reach the loose and scattered atoniB 
of historical information. Through the darkneas of the middle 
agea I explored my way in the AnnaU and Antiquititi of Italy 
of the learned Mumtori, and diligently compared them with the 
pSirallel or transverse lines of Sigoniua and Maffei, BaroDiaa and 
Pagi, tiil 1 almost grasped the ruins of Rome in the foiirteentb 
centui'y, without suspecting that thia final chapter must be 
•ttained by the labour of six qnartoa and twenty years." 

When the time for composition amved, he showed 
a fastidious nee 3 which was full of good a.ugury. "Three 
times did I compose the Brut chapter, a,nd twice the 
second and third, before I was toleiably su,tisfied 'nlth 
their effect." His hand grew firmer as lie adranced. 
But the two final chapters interposed a long delay, and 
needed " three successive tevisala to reduce them from a. 
volume to their present size." fiibbon spent more time 
over Lis iirst volume than over anyone of the five which 
followed it. To theae ho devoted almost reguluily two 
years apiece, m.oro or less, whereas the first cost htm 
three years — so disproportionately difficult ia the start 
in matters of this kind, 

While engaged in the composition of the first volume, 
he became a member of Parliament. One morning at 
half past seven, "aa he was destroying an ai'my of 
barbarians," he heard a double rap at his door. It was 
« friend who came to iaquii'e if he was destrone of 
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entering the House of Commons. The answer may 
be imagined, and ho took his seat as member for 
the borough ot Liskeard after the general election 
in 1T74. 

Gibbon's political career ia the side of hia history from 
which a friendly biographer would most readily turn 
away. Not that it was exceptionally ignoble or self- 
seeking if tried by the standard of the time, but it was 
altogether commonplace and unworthy of him The 
fact that he never even once opened his mouth in the 
House is not in itself blameworthy, though disappointing 
in a man oE hia power. It was indeed laudable enough 
if he had nothing to say. But why had he nothing to 
eayl His excuse is timidity and want of readiness. 
We may reasonably assume that the cause lay deeper. 
With hie mental vigour he wnald soon have overcome 
such obst.acles if he hud really wished and tried to 
overcome them. The fact is that he never tried beL-aiise 
he never wiabed. It is a singular thing to say of such a 
man, but nevertheless trae. that he had no taste or 
capacity whatever for politics. He lived at one of the 
most exciting periods of our history ; he assisted at 
debates in which constitutional and imperial questions 
of the highest moment were discusj^ed by masters of 
eloquence and state policy, and lie hardly appears to 
have been aware of the fact. It was not that he 
despised politics as Walpole affected to do, or that he 
regarded party struggles aa "barbarous and ab.-urd 
faction," as Hume did ; still less did he paaa by them 
with the supercilious indifference of a mystic whose 
eyes are fixed on the individual spirit of man as the one 
spring of good and evil. He never rose to the levnl of 
the ordinary citizen or even paitisan, who takes an 
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esapgerated view perhaps of the importance of the polities 
of tlie diiy, but who at any rate thereby shows a seoae of 
social solidarity and the claims of civic communion. He 
called himself a Whig, but he had no zeal for Whig 
principlea. He voted steadily with Lord North, and 
quit« approved of taxing and coercing America into 
slavery ; but he had no high notions of the royal pre- 
rogative, and was lakewarm in this aa in everything. 
With such absence of passion one might have expected 
that he would be at least shrewd and sagacious in his 
judgments on politics. But he ia nothing of the kind. 
In his familiar letters he reserves generally a few lines 
for parliamentary gossip, amid chat about the weather 
and family business. He never approaches to a broad 
survey of policy, or expresses serious and settled con- 
victions on home or foreign affairs. Throughout the 
American war he never seems to have i-eally made up 
his mind on the nature of the struggle, and the momen- 
tous issues that it involved. Favoui-able news puts bim 
in high spiidts, which are promptly cooled by the an- 
nouncement of reverses : not that he ever shows any 
real anxiety or despondency about the commonwealth. 
His opinions on the subject are at the mercy of the last 
mail It is disappointing to find an elegant trifler like 
Horace Walpole not only far more discerning in his 
appreciation of such a crisis, but also far more 
patriotically sensitive as to the wisdom of the means 
of meeting it, than the historian of Rome. Gibbon's 
tone often amounts to levity, and he chronicles the most 
serious measures with an unconcern really surprising, 
" In a. few days we stop the ports of New England. 
I cannot write volames : but I am more and more 
convinced that with firmness all may go well : yet I 
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sometimes doubt." (Febniaiy 8, 17T5.) " Something 
will be dooe this year ; bat is the epriug the force 
of the country will be exerted to the utmost ; Scotch 
Highlanders, Irish Papists, Hanoverians, Canadians, 
Indiana, ic, will all in various shapes be employed." 
(August 1, 1775.) " What think you of the season, of 
Siberia is it not) A pleasant campaign in America." 
(January 29, 1776.) At precisely the same time the saga- 
cious coxcomb of StrawbeiTy Hill was writing thus ; 
" The times are indeed very serious. Pacification with 
Amerioi is not the nieasnre adopted. More i-egimenta 
are ordered thither, and to-morrow a plan. I fear equi- 
valent to a, declaration of war, is to be laid before both 
Houses. They are bold ministers methinks who do not 
hesitftte on civil war, in which victory may bring ruin, 
and disappointment eodangor theii' heads . . . Acqui- 
sition alone can make burdens palatable, and in a war 
with our own colonies we must inflict instead of acquiring 
them, and we cannot recover them without undoing 
them. I am still to leu.ni wisdom and experience, if 
these things are not so.'' (Lietter to Mann, January 35, 
1775.) "A war with our colonies, which is now 
declared, is a proof how much influence jargon has on 
human actions. A war on our own trade is popular." 
(February 15, 1775.) "The war with America goes on 
briskly, that ia oa far as voting goes. A great majority 
in both houses is as brave as a. mob ducking a pick- 
pocket. They flatter themselves they shall tenify the 
colonies into submisfiion in three months, and are 
amazed to hear that there is no such probability. They 
might as well have excommnnicated them, and left it to 
the devil to put the sentence into e.^ectition." (February 
18, 1775.) Notonly is Walpole's judgment wiser, but th» 
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elements of a wise judgmaiit were prefient to him ia a 
way in which they were not so to Gibbon, WLen the latter 
does attempt a forecast, he shows, as might be expected, 
AS little penetration of the future as appreciation of the 
present. Writing from Paris on August 11, 1777, when 
all French society was ablaze with enthusiasm for 
America, and the court just on the point of yielding to 
the current, he is under no immediate appi-ehensions of 
a war with France, and " would not be Burprised if neict 
summer the French were to lend their cordial assistance 
to England aa the weaker party," The emptiness of 
his letters as regards home politics perhaps admits of a 
more fiivourable explanation, and may be owing to th© 
careful suppression by their editor, Lord Sheffield, of 
everything of real interest. It ia impossible to estimate 
the weight of this consideration, but it may be great. 
Still we have a sufficient number of his letters to be 
able to say that on the whole they are neither thoujjht- 
ful nor graphic : they give us neither pictures of events 
nor insight into the times. It must be, however, re- 
membered that Gibbon greatly disliked letter -writing, 
and never wrote unless he was obliged. 

It was no secret that Gibbon wanted a place under 
government. Modei-ate as his establishment seems to 
have been, it was more expensive than he could afford, 
and he looked, not without warrant, to a supplement of 
income from one of tbe rich iviudfalls which in that 
time of sinecures were wont to refresh the spirits of 
sturdy supporters of adminiatmtion. He had influential 
friends, and even relatives, in and near the government, 
and but for hia parliamentary nullity he would probably 
have been provided with a comfortable berth at an 
early period. But his " sincere and silent vote '' was 
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not valuable enough to command a high price from li'» 
Jm'^rons. Once only waa ha able to help them with h ^ 
pen, when he di-ew up, at the request of l.t}i<U 
Thurlow and Weymouth, his Mhnoire Jviiijictiiif. m 
French, in which "he vindicated against the French 
manifesto the justice of the British arms." It was a 
service worthy of a small fee, which no doubt he re- 
ceived. He had to wait till 1779, when he had been f tb 
years in Pai-hament, befoie his cousin Mr. Eliot, end 
his friend Wedderbume, the Attorney- Gyneml, wtie 
able to find him a post as one of the lorda Comniiswiont ra 
of Trade and Plantations. The Boaid ot Trade, o£ 
which he became one of the eight merohers, auiTives 
in mortal memory only from being embalmed in tho 
bright ambler of one of Burke's great speeches. "This 
board, Sir, ha^ had both its original formation and ita 
regcnemtion in a job. In a job it was conceived, and 
in a job its mother brought it forth. . . . This biiard is 
a sort of temperate bed of influence : a sort of gently 
ripening hothouse, where eight members of Pailiumeiit 
receive salaries of a thousand a year for a certiiin given 
time, in order to mature at a proper season a claim to 
two thousand, granted for doing less" {Sfecch mi Eco- 
nomical Reform,). Gibbon, with entire good humour, 
acknowledges the justice of Burke's indictment, and 
■ays he was "heard with delight, even by those whose 
existence he proscribed." After all, he only enjoyed the 
emolument of his olhee for thi'ee years, and he plaoec 
that emolument at a lower tignre than Buike did. H« 
could not have received more than betwetn two anil 
three thousand pounds of public money; and when we 
consider what manner of men have fattened on th» 
national purse, it would be churlish to grudge thut 
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small 8tim to the historian of the Dec'im and Fall. The 
misfortune is that, reasonably or otherwise, doubts were 
raiaed as to Gibbon's complete straightforwardnesa and 
honourable adhesion to party ties in accepting oflice. 
He says himself : " My acceptance of a place provoked 
some of the leaders of opposition with whom I had 
lived in habits of intimacy, and I was most unjustly 
accused of deserting a party in which I hiid never 
enlisted." There is certainly no evidence that those who 
were most qualified to speak, those who gave him the 
place and reckoned on his vote, ever complained of want 
of allegiance. On the other hand. Gibbon's own lotter 
to Edward Elliot, accepting the place, betrays a some- 
what uneasy conscience. He owna that he was far from 
approving all the past measures of the administration, 
even some of those in which he himself had silently 
eoncuri'ed ; that he saw many capital defects in the 
characters of some of the present ministers, and was 
sorry that in so alarming a situation of public affairs 
th« country had not the assistance of several able and 
honest men who were now in opposition. Still, for 
various reasons, he did not consider himself in any way 
implicated, and rather suspiciously concludes with an 
allusion to his pecuniary difficulties and a flourish. 
" The addition of the salary which is now oSered will 
make my situation perfectly easy, but I hope that you 
will do ma the justice to believe that my mind could not 
be so unless I were conscious of the rectitude of my 
conduct." 

The strongest charge against Gibbon in referenoe to 
this matter is asserted to come from his friend Fox, in 
this odd form. "In June 1781, Mr. Fox's library came 
to be sold. Amongst bis other books the first volume 
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of Mp. Gibbon's history was brought to the Imiamer, 
In the blank leaf of this tvaa a note in the hajid- 
writing of Mr. Fox, stating a, remarkable dtolaration of 
our hiatorian at a well-known tavern in Pall Mall, and 
contrasting it with Mr. Gibbon's political conduct after- 
ward.s. ' The author,' it observed, ' at Brooks's said 
that there was no salvation for this country until sis 
heads of the principal persons in administration' {Lord 
North being then prime minister) ' were laid upon 
the table. Yet,' as the observation added, ' eleven days 
afterwards this same gentleman accepted a place of a 
lord of tiade under these very ministers, and has acted 
with them ever since.' " It is impossible to tell what 
amount of truth there is in this story, and not very 
important to inquire. It rests on the authority of a 
strong personal enemy, and the cordial intimacy which 
ever subsisted between Gibbon and Fos seems to show 
that it was mere calumny. Perhaps the fact that Gibbon 
had really no opinions in politics may have led persons 
of opposite parties to think that he agreed with them 
more than he did, and when he merely followed his own 
interest, they may have inferred that he was deserting 
their principles. After losing his post on the Board of 
Trade he still hoped for Government employ, " either a 
secure seat at the Board of Cuatoms or Escise," or in 
a diplomatic capacity. He was disappointed. If Lord 
Sheffield is to be believed, it was his friend Fox who 
frustrated his appointment as secretary of embassy at 
Paris, when he had been already named to that 

The way in which Gibbon acted and afterwards spoke 
in reference to the celebrated Coalition gives perhaps 
the best measure of his political calibre. He voted 
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among the rank and file of Lord North's followers for 
the Coalition with meek subserviency. He speaks of 
a " principle of gratitude " which actuated him on this 
occasion. Lord North had given him his seat, and if a 
miin'a conscience allows him to think rather of his 
pHtron than of his country, there is nothing to be said, 
except that his code of political ethics is low. We may 
admit that his vote was pledged ; but there is also no 
doubt that any gratitude that there was in the matter 
was stimulated by a lively sense of favours to come. The 
Portland ministry had not been long in office when he 
wrote in the following terms to his friend Deyverdun : 
" You have not forgotten that I went into Parliament 
without patriotism and without ambition, and that all 
my views tended to the convenient and respectable 
place of a lord of trade. This situation I at length 
obtained. I possessed it for thi-ee years, from 1770 to 
1782, and the net produce, which amounted to 750/. 
sterling, augmented my income to my wants and desires. 
But in the spring of last year the storm burst over 
our headri. Lord North was overthrown, your humble 
servant turned out. and even the Boai'd of Trade, of 
which I was a member, abolished and broken up for 
ever by Mr. Burke's reform. To complete my miafor^ 
tunes, I still remain a member of the Lower House. At 
the end of the last Parliament, Mr. Eliot withdrew his 
nomination. But the favour of Lord North facilitated 
lay re-election, and gratitude imposed on me the duty of 
making available for his service the rights which I held 
in part from him. That winter we fought under the 
allied standards of Lord North and Mr. Fox; we 
triumphed over Lord Shelbume and the peace, and my 
friend {i.e. Lord North) remounted his steed in the quality 
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of a secretary of stjita. Now lie can easily say to me, 
' It was a great deal for me, it was nothing for you ; ' 
and in spite of the sti-ungest aesarances, I have too much 
reason to allow nje to haTe much faith. With gi'eat 
genius and very respectable talents, he has now neither 
the title nor the credit of piime minister ; more active 
colleagues cany oS the moat savoury morsels which 
their voracious creatures immediately devour ; our mia- 
fortunes and reforms have diminished the number of 
favuui-s ; either thi-ough pride or through indolence I am 
but a bad suitor, and if at last I obtain something, it 
may perhaps be on the eve of a fresh revolution, which 
will in an instant snatch from me that which has cost 
me so many cares and pains." 

Such a letter speaks for itself. Gibbon might well 
Bay that he entered parliament without patriotism and 
■without ambition. The only redeeming feature is the 
almost cynical frankness with which he openly regards 
politics from a personal point of view. However, it may 
be pleaded that the letter was written to a bosom friend 
at a moment of great depression, and when Gibbon's 
pecuniary ditEculties were pressing him severely, Th« 
Coalition promised him a. place, and that was enough; 
the contempt for all priticiplo which had brought it 
about was not thought of. But even this minute 
excuse does not apply to the way in which, yeai's atler, 
when he was in comfort at Lausanne, he refers to the 
subject in his Memoirs. The light in which the Coali- 
tion desei-ved to be regarded was cleur by that time. 
Yet he speaks of it, not only without blame or regret, 
bnt contrives to cast suspicion on the motives of those 
who weiB disgusted by it, and bestowed their allegiance 
elsewheie. 
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" It ii aot the purpose of this narrotiTe to ecpatiote nn the 
public or secret history of the times : the schism which followed 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, the appointment of the 
Earl of Shelbourue, the resignation of Mr. Fox and hia famous 
coalition with Lord North But I may assert with some degree of 
aSBUrance that in their political conflict those great antagonLsla 
had never felt any personal animosity to each other, that their 
recuQciliation vea easy and sincere, and that their friendship 
has never been clouded by the shadow of sospicion or jealousj. 
The most vioknt or venal of their respective followers embraced 
this fair occasion of revolt, hut their alliance still comnumded a 
majorilj of the Honae of Commons, the peace was censored. 
Lord Sbelhoume resigned, and the two friends knelt on the 
same cushion to take the oath of secretary of state. From a 
principle of gratitude 1 adhered t-o the CoaUtion ; my vote was 
connted in the day of battle, but I was overlooked in the 
division of the spoil." 

From this we learn that it wag only the violent and 
the v&nal who disapproved of the Coalition. One 
would like to know how Gibbon explained the fact that 
at the general election of 178-L no leas than one hundred 
and sixty of the supporters of the Coalition loat their 
seats, and that Fox's political reputation was all but 
irretrievably ruined fi'om thia time forward. 

Meanwhile he had not neglected hia own proper 
work. The first volume of his history was published in 
February, 1776. It derived, he says, "more credit fi-om 
the name of the shop than from that of the author," In 
the first instance he intended to print only five hundred 
copies, but the number was doubled by the " pi-ophetic 
taste " of his printer, Mr. Strahan. The book waa 
received with a burst of applause — it was a auocis Jon, 
The first impression was exhausted in a few days, and 
a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to tha 
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demand. The wiser few were as warm in their e'jlopieG 
as the general public. Hume declared that if he had 
not been personally aoqudinted with the author, he 
should have been Kurprised by such a pei-forraance 
eoniing from any Englishniaii in that age. Dr. Hobert- 
son, Adam Fei^sun, and Horace Walpole joined in 
the chorus. Wal]x>le betrays an amnaing mixture of 
admii^ation and pique at not having found the author 
out before. "'1 know him a little, and never euapected 
the extent of bis talents ; for he is perfectly modest, <x 
I want penetration, which 1 know too ; but I intend to 
know him a gi'eat deul more." He oddly enough says 
that Gibbon was the " son of a foolish alderman,' which 
ahows at least how little the author was known in the 
great world up to thia time. Now, however, society 
was detei-mined to know more of him, the suieat 
proof, not of merit, but of success. It must have 
been a rather intoxicating moment, but Gibbon had 
a cool head not easily turned. It would be unfair not 
to add that he bad something much better, a really 
warm and afiectionate regard for o!d friends, the beat 
preservative against the fumes of flattery and suddMi 
fame, Iloli-oyil, Deyverdun, Madame Necker were more 
to him than all the great people with whom he now be- 
came acquainted. Necfcer and hia wife came ovei' from 
Paris and paid him a long visit in Bentinck Street, when 
hia lanrels were just fi-eah. " I live with her " he writes, 
" just as I used to do twenty years ago, laugh at her Paris 
varnish, and oblige her to become a simple reasonable 
Suissesse. The man, who might read English husbands 
lessons of proper and dutifnl behaviour, is a senaible, 
good-natured creature." The next year he I'etumed 
the visit to Fan& His fame had preceded him, and he 
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received the cordial but discriminating welcome which 
the oncMJi regime at that time specially reaerved for yena 
d'eeprit. Madame da Deffand writes to Walpole, " Mr. 
Gibbon has the gi-eateat aucceHS here ; it is quite a struggle 
to get him." He did not deny himaelf a I'ather sumptuous 
style of living while in Paris. Perhaps the recollection 
of the unpleasant effect of his English clothes and the 
long waists of the French t>n his former visit dwelt 
in his mind, for now, like Waipole, he procured a new 
outfit at once. "After decking myself out with silks 
and silver, the ordinary estahlishment of coach, lodgings, 
servants, eating, and pocket expenses, does not exceed 
60/. per month. Yet I have two footmen in handsome 
liveries behind my coach, and my apartment is hung 
with damask." 

The remainder of his life in London has nothing im- 
portant. He persevered assiduously with his hintory, 
and had tn-o more quartos ready in 1781. They were 
received wi(h l.^ss enthusiaiim than the fii'st, ali.liough 
they wei-e really superior. Gibbon was rather too 
modestly inclined to agi'ee with the public and "to 
believe that, especially in the beginning, they were more 
prolix and les^ entertaining " than the previous volume. 
He also wasted some weeks on his vindication of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of that volume, which 
had excited a host of feeble and ill-mannered attacks. 
His defence was complete, and in excellent temper. But 
the piece has no permanent value. His assailants were 
so ignorant and silly that they gave no scope for a great 
controves-sial reply. Neither perhaps did the subject 
admit of it. A litei-ary war generally makes people 
think of Bentley's incont parable Pliedaria. But that 
waa almost a unique occasion and victory in the history 
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of letters. Bentley himself, the most pugnacious of 
men, never found such another. 

And 80 the time glided by, till we come to the year 
1783. Lord Noi-th had i-e&igned oiEce, the Board of 
Trade vfab abolished, and Gibbon bad lost his con- 
venient salary. The outlook was not pleasant. The 
seat on the Board of Customs or Excise with which hia 
hopes had been for a time kept up, receded into a reuiote 
distance, and he came to the conclusion '■ that the leign 
of pensions and sinecures was at an end." It was 
clearly necessary to take some important step in the 
way of retrenchment. After he had lost his official in- 
come, hia expenses exceeded his revenue by something 
like four hundred pounds. A less expensive style of 
living in London never seems to have presented itself 
as an alternative. So, like many an Englishman befoie 
and since, he resolved to go abroad to economise. 

His old friend Deyverdun was now settled in a com- 
fortable house at Lausanne, overlooking the Lake of 
Geneva. They had not met for eight years. But the 
friendship had begun a quarter of a century before, 
in. the old days when Gibbon was a boarder in 
Pavillard'B house, and tho embei-s of old associations. 
only wanted stiwing to make them shoot up into liame, , 
In a moment of expansion Gibbon wrote ofE a warm 
and eager letter to his fiiend, setting forth his unsatia- 
factory position, and his wish and even necessity to 
change it. He gradually and with much delicacy dis- 
closes his plan, that he and Deyvei-dun, both now old 
bachelors, should combine their solitaiy lives ''n a 
cximmon household and carry out an old project, often 
discussed in younger days, of living together. " You 
live in a charming house. I see from here my apart- 
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meat, the rooms we shall share with one another, oar 
table, oar walks. But each a mairiagie is wortfalesa 
unless it suit^ both parties, and 1 easily feel that cir- 
cumstances, new tastes, and consectioDS mAj frustrate 
a design which appeared cbarmiug in the distance. To 
settle my mind and to avoid vegrets, yea must be 
AS frank as I have been, and give me a tra9 picture, 
external and internal, of tieorge Deyveidun." 

This tetter, written in tluent and perlect French. i» 
one of the best that we have of Gibbon. Deyverdim 
answered promptly, and met his friend's advances with 
at least equal warmth. The few letters that have been 
preserved of his connected with this subject give a 
highly favourable idea of his mind and character, and 
show he was quit« woithj of the long and constant 
attachment that Gibbon felt for him. He cannot express 
the delight tie has felt at bis friend's proposal ; by the 
rarest piece of good fortnne, it so happens that he him- 
self is in a somewhat similar position of uncertainty 
and difficulty ; a year ^o Gibbon's letter would have 
given him pleasure, now it oriel's assistance and suppoi't, 
After a few details concerning the tenant who occupies 
a portion of his house, he proceeds to urge Gibbon to 
carry out the project he had sti^eated, to break loose 
from parliament and politics, for which he was not fit, 
and to give himself up to the charms of study and 
friendship. " Call to mind, my dear friend," he goes on, 
"that I saw yon enter parliament with regret, and I 
think I was only too good a prophet. I am sure that 
career has caused you more privations than joys, more 
pains than pleasures. Ever since I have known you I 
have been convinced that your happiness lay io ytjur 
stndy and in society, and that any path which led yoa 
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elsewhere was a depai-ture from happiness." Through 
nine pages of gentle and friendly eloquence Deyverdun 
pursues his argmnent to induce his friend to clinch the 
bargain. " I advise you not only not to solicit a place, 
but to refuse one if it were offered to you. Would a 
thousand a year make up to you foi" the loss of five days 
a week I .... By making this retreat to Switzerland, 
besides the beauty of the country and the pleasures of 
its society, you will acquire two blesaings which you 
have lost, liberty and competence. Ton will also be 
iiaeful, your works will continue to enlighten us, and, 
independently of your taletits, the man of honour and 
refinement is never useless." He then skilfully eX' 
hibits the attractions he has to offer. " You used to 
like my house and garden ; what would you do now ) 
On the first door, which looks on the declivity of Ouchy, 
I have fitted up an apartment which is enough for me. 
I have a servant's room, two galoris, two cabineta. On 
a level with the teri'ace two other aalmis, of which one 
serves as a dining-room in summer, and the other a 
drawing-room for company. I have airanged thi-ee 
more rooms between the hou^e and the coachhouse, so 
that I can offer you all the large apartment, which con- 
sists actually of eleven rooms, great and small, looking 
east and south, not splendidly furnished, I allow, but 
with a certain elegance which I hope yon will like. The 
teri'ace is but littie altered ... . it is lined from end 
to end with boxes of oi-angs-trees. The vine-ti'ellia has 
prospered, and extends nearly to the end, I have pur- 
chased the vineyard below the gai'den, and in front of 
the house made it into a lawn, which is watered by the 
water of the fountain ... . In a word, strangers come 
the place, and in spite of my pompous description 
G 5 
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of it I think you will like it .... If you come, 
you will find a tranquillity which yoa cannot have 
in London, and a, friend who has not passed a. single 
day without thinking of you, and who, in spite of his 
defects, his foibles, and his inferiority, is still one of 
the companions who suits you beat." 

More letters followed from both aides in a aitnilar 
strain. Yet Gibbon quailed before a final resolution. 
His aunt, Mrs. Port«n, his mother, Mrs. Gibbon, his 
friend. Lord Sheffield, all joined in deprecating hia 
voluntary exile. "That is a nonsensical scheme," said 
the latter, " you have got into your head of returning to 
Lausanne — a pi-etty fancy ; you remember how much 
you liked it in your youth, hut now you have seen more 
of the world, and if you were to try it again you would 
find yourself woefully disappointed." Deyverdun, with 
complete sympathy, begged him not to be in too great 
a hurry to decide on a. course which he himself desired 
so much, " I agi-ee with you," he wrote to Gibbon, 
" that this is a sort of marriage, bnt I could never forgive 
myself if I saw you dissatislied in the sequel, and in a 
position to reproach me," Gibbon felt it was a case 
demanding decision of character, and he came to a 
determination with a promptitude and enei^ not usual 
with hiuL He promised I>eyverdun in the next letter 
an ultimatum, stating whether he meant to ^o or to sl'iy, 
and a week after he wrote, " I go," He had prudently 
refrained from consulting Lord Sheffield during this 
critical period, knowing thiit his certain disapprobation 
of the scheme would only complicate matters and 
render decision moi-e difficult. Then he wrote, " I have 
given Deyverdun my word of honour to be at Lausanne 
at the beginning of October, and no power of persuasion 
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can divert me from this irrevocable resolution, which 
I am every diiy proceeding to execnte." 

This was no exaggeration. He cancelled the lease of 
his house in Bentinck Street, packed the more necessary 
portion of his books and shipped them for Kouen, and as 
hia postchaise moved over Westminster Bridge, " bade a 
long farewell to the fumwrn. ef opes strepifumqite Eomm." 
The only real pang he felt in leaving arose from the 
" silent grief " of hia Aunt Porten, whom he did not hope 
to see again. Nor did he. He started on September 
15, 1783, slept at Dover, was flattered with the hope of 
making Calais harbour by the same tide in "three hours 
and a half, as the wind was brisk and fair," but was 
driven into Eoulc^e. He had not a aymptoot of sea- 
sickness. Then ' he went on by easy stages through 
Aire, Bethuno, Douay, Cambray, St. Quentin, La Fere, 
Laon, Rheims, Chalons, St. Dizier, Langres, Besan^on, 
and arrived at LausanBe on the 27th, The inns he 
found more agreeable to the palate than to the sight or 
the amell. At Langres he had an escellent bed about 
six feet high from the gronnd. He beguiled the time 
with Homer and Clarendon, talking with his servant, 
Caplin, and his dog Muff, and sometimes with the 
French postilions, and he found them the least rational 
of the animals mentioned. 

He reached his journey's end, to alight amid a num- 
ber of minor troubles, which to a less easy tempered 
man would have been real annoyances. He found that 
Deyverdun had reckoned without hia host, or rather his 
tenant, and that they could not have possession of the 
house for several months, so he had to take lodgings. 
Then he sprained his ankle, and this brought on a bad 
attack of the gout, which laid him up completely. 
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However, his spirits never gave way. In time his 
books arrived, and the friends got installed in their own 
house. His satisfaction has then no bounds, with the 
people, the place, the way of living, and his daily 
companion. We must now leave him for a short space 
in the enjoyment of his happiness, while we briefly 
consider the labours of the previous ten years^ 




The historian who is also an artiat ia exposed to a, par- 
ticular drawback from which his brethren in other fields 
are exempt. The mere lapse of time destroys the value 
and even the fidelity of his pictures. In other arts cor- 
rect colouring and outline remain correct, and if they 
are combined with imaginative power, age rather en- 
liances than diminishes their worth. But the historian 
lives under another law. His reproduction of a past 
age, however full and true it may appear to his con- 
temporaries, appears less and less true to his successors. 
The way in which he saw things ceases to be satisfactory ; 
we may admit his accuracy, but we add a qualification 
referring to the time when he wrote, the point of view 
that he occupied. And we feel that what was accurate 
for him is no longer accurate for us. This superannua- 
tion of historical work is not similar to the superseding of 
scientific work which is ever going on, and is the capital 
test of progress. Scientific books become rapidly old- 
fashioned, because the science to which they refer 
is in constant growth, and a work on chemistry or 
biology is out of date by reason of incompleteness 
31 
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or the diaoovery of nnauspected errors. The sdentific 
side of history, if we allow it to have a scientific side, 
eonforms to this rule, and presents no singularity. 
Closer inspection of oar materials, the employment 
of the comparative method, occasionally the bringing 
to light of new authorities — all contribute to an 
inci-ease of real knowledge, and historical studies in 
this respect do not differ from other branches of re- 
search. But this is not the sole or the chief cause of 
the renovation and transformation constantly needed in 
historic work. That depends on the ever-moving stand- 
point from which the past ia regarded, so that society in 
looking back on its pievious history never sees it for 
long together at quite the same angle, never sees, we 
may say, quite the same thing. The past changes to us 
as we move down the stream of time, as a distant moun- 
tain changes through the windings of the road on which 
we travel away from it. To drop figure and use language 
now becoming familiar, the social oi^imism is in constant 
growth, and receiving new additions, and each new addi- 
tion causes us to modify our view of the whole. The 
historian, in fact, is engaged in the study of an un- 
finished organism, whose development is constantly pre- 
senting him with surprises. It is as if the biologist 
were suddenly to come upon new and unheard-of species 
and families which would upset his old classification, or 
as if the chemist were to find his laws of combination 
replaced by others which were not only unknown to him, 
but which were really new and lecent in the world. 
Other inquirers have the whole of the phenomena with 
which their science is concerned before them, and they 
may explore them at their leisure. The sociologist has 
only an instalment, most likely a very small instalment, 
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of the phenomena with which his science ia concerned 
before him. They have not yet happened, are not 
yet phenomena, and as they do happen and admit of 
invest[gation they necessarily lead to constant modiiioa- 
tion of his views and deductions. Not only does he 
acquire new knowledge like othev inquirers, but he ia 
constantly having the subject-matter from which he 
derives his knowledge augmented. Even in modern 
times society has thrown out with much sudden- 
nesH rapid and unexpected developments, of such scope 
and volume that contemporaries have often lost self- 
posaeaaion at the sight of them, and wondered if social 
order could survive. The Tteformation and the Fi'ench 
Revolution are cases in point. And what a principal pai-t 
do these two great events alwaya play in any specu- 
lations instituted subsequent to them I How easy it is 
to see whether a writer lived before the Beign of Terror, 
or after it, from his gait and manner of approaching 
social inquiries I Is there any reason to suppose that 
such mutations are now at an end ) None. The prob- 
ability, well nigh a certainty, is that metamorphoses of 
the social organism are in store for us which will equal, 
if they do not vastly exceed, anything that the past has 
offered. 

Considerations of this kind need to be kept in view 
if we would be juat in our appi'eciiition of historical 
writings which have already a certain age. It ia im- 
possible that a history compo.-ed a centory ago should 
fully satisfy us now ; but we must beware of blaming 
the writer for hia anpposed or reul shortcomings, till we 
have ascertained how far tliey.Hrose from his personal 
inadequacy to his task, and weie not the result of hia 
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chnnological postian. It need not be nid that ttiiu 
mnrk does not r«f«r to dubt books wliidi ate called 
kubniea, bat sre really eonteinporftrT inemaus and 
original uitlionties sabserneDt to Lutorv pn^Kr. Tbe 
woriu of darendon and Bnmet. for instance, can never 
loM a certain ralne on this ac«oatit. The immortal 
book which all sobseqnent generations hare agreed to 
call a poseeamm fw ever, ia the ima[:^)roachahle ideal ot 
this class. Bnt neither Thncj-dides nor Clarendon were 
historians in the sense in which Gibbon was an historian, 
that is, engaged in the delineation of a remote epoch by 
the help of such materials as have escaped the ravages 
of time. It is historians like Gibbon who are exposed 
to the particular nnhappiDess referred to a little way 
back— that of growing out of date through no fault of 
their own, but through the changed aspect presented 
by the past in consequence of the movement which has 
brought OH to the present. £nt if this is tbe 6elil of his- 
torical disaster, it is also the opportunity of historical 
genius. In proportion as a writer transcends the special 
limitntions of his time, will " age fail to wither him." 
That he cannot entirely shake off the fetters which 
fasten him to his epoch is manifest. But in propor- 
tion as his vision is clear, in proportion as he has 
with singleness of eye striven to draw the past with 
reverent loyalty, will his bondage to bis own time be 
looneneJ, and bis work will remain faithful work for 
wliii.'h due gratitude will not be withheld. 

The sudilen and rapid expansion of historic studies 
in tlie middle of the eighteenth century constitutes one 
of the grea,t epochs in litei-atiire. Up to the year 1750 
no great liistorical work had appeared in any modem 
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language.' The instances tliut Geem to make against 
this remark will be found to conlirm it. They consist 
of memoirs, contemporary documents, in short materiaJs 
for history, but not history itself. From Froisaai-t and 
De Comines, or even from the earlier monastic writers 
to St. Simon (who was just finishing his incomparable 
Memoirs), history with wide outlook and the conception 
of socitil progress and interconnection of events did not 
exist. Yet history in its simple forms is one of the 
most spontaneous of human achievements. Stories of 
mighty deeds, of the prowess and death of heroes, are 
among the earliest productions of even semi civilised 
man— the earliest sabjects of epic and lyric verse. 
But this rudimentary form is never more than biogra- 
phical. With increasing complexity of social evolution 
it dies away, and history proper, as distinct from annals 
and chronicle, does not arise till circumstances allow of 
genera] and aynthetic views, till societies can be sur- 
veyed fi'om a sufficient distance and elevation for their 
movements to be discerned. Thucydides, Livy, and 
Tacitus do not appear till Greece imd Eome have reached 
their highest point of homoyeneous national life. The 
tardy dawn of hisbory in the modern world was owing 
to its immense complexity. Materials also were want- 
ing. They gradually emerged out of manuscript all over 
Europe, during what may be called the great pedant 
age (1550-1650), under the direction of meritorious an- 
tiquaries, Camden, Savile, Duchesne, Gala, and others. 
Still official documents and state papers were wanting, 
and had they been at hand would hardly have been 

' Mezcray's grent history of France is next to valnaleas till he 
reaches the Binteenth cBnturj, that wna a. period hordering on bii 
own. Thuiiunfl doala with contemporary events. 
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naed with competence. The national and religions 
limitations were still too marked and hostile to poi'mit 
a free survey over the historic lield. The eighteenth 
century, though it opened with a hloody war, was esaen- 
tially peaceful in spirit ; governments made war, but 
men and nations longed for ■■est. The increased inter- 
est in the past was shown by the publioation nearly 
contemporary of the great historic collections of Rymer 
(a.d. 1704), Leibnitz (1707), and Muratori (1723). 
Before the middle of the century the historic muse had 
abundant oil to feed her lamp. Still the lamp would 
probably not have been lighted bat for the singular 
pass to which French thought had come. 

From the latter years of Louis XIV. till the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century was all but closed, 
France had a government at once so weak and wicked, 
BO much below the culture of the people it oppressed, 
that the better minds of the nation turned away in dis- 
gust from their domestic ignominy, and sought consola- 
tion in contemplating foreign virtue wherever they 
thought it was to be found ; in short, they became 
cosmopolitan. The country which has since been the 
birthplace of Chauvinism, put away national pride almost 
with passion. But tiiis wag not all. The country whose 
king was called the Eldest Son of the Church, and with 
which untold pains had been taken to keep it orthodox. 
Lad lapsed into SDch an abhorrence of the Church and 
of orthodoxy that anything seemed preferable to them 
in its eyes. 

Thus, as if by enchantment, the old barriers dis- 
appeared, both national and religious. Man and his 
fortunes, in all climes and all ages, became topics of 
intense interest, especially when they tended to degrade 
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by contrast the detested candifioniof Ghings at home. 
This was the weak aide of historical sgecujation in 
France : it was esaentiBlly polemical ; proinpted.lfes^.by 
genuine interest in the past than by strong hatred ai ; 
the present. Of this perturbation note must be taken. 
But it is none the less true that the disengagement of 
French thought from the narrow limits of nation and 
creed produced, as it wei'e in a moment, a lofty concep- 
tion of history such as subsequent ages may equal, but 
can hardly surpass. 

The influence of French thought was European, and 
nowhere more beneficial than in England. In other 
countries it was too despotic, and produced in Germany, 
at least, Lessing's memorable reaction. But the robust 
national and political life of England reduced it to a 
welcome flavouring of our iosular temperament. The 
Scotch, who had a traditional connection with France, 
■were the first importers of the new views. Hume, who 
had pi'actically grown in the same soil as Voltaire, was 
only three yeai-s behind him in the historic field. The 
Age of Louia XIV. was published in 1751, and the first 
volume of the Hiatory qf England in 175i. Hume was 
no disciple of Voltaire ; he simply wrote under the 
stimulus of the same order of ideas. Robertson, who 
shortly followed him, no doubt drew direct inspiration 
from Voltaire, and his weightiest achievement, the 
View of the State of Europe, prefixed to hia History of 
Cltarlea V., was largely influenced, if it was not abso- 
lutely suggested, by the Esaay on. Manners. But both 
Hume and Bobei'tson surpassed their masters, 
allow, as seems right, that the French were their 
masters. The Scotch writers had no quan'el with their 
country or their age as the French had. One was 
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Tory, the other ^^liV^jg'^ and Huine aiiowed himself to 
be unjSTjIfhily atected by pnrty bias in Ms hiHtorical 
ju<l^"i(nt.'" 'Sut neither was tempted to tiim history 
.;_*. jn-to" a covert attack on the condition of things amid 
T • Vhich they lived. Hence a calmneaa and dignity of 
tone and language, very different from the petulant 
brilliancy of Voltaire, who is never so happy as when 
he can make the past look mean and ridiculous, merely 
because it was the parent of the odious present. But, 
excellent as were the Scotch historians— Hume, in style 
neai'ly perfect ; Robertson, admirable for gravity and 
shi-ewd sense — tbey yet left much to be desired. Hume 
had despatched bis five quartos, containing the whole 
history of England fi-om the Roman period to the 
Revolution, in nine years. Considering that the subject 
was new to him when he btgan, such rapidity made 
genuine research out of the question. Kohertson had 
the oddest way of consulting his friends as to what 
subject it would be advisable for bim to treat, and was 
open to proposals from any quarter with exemplaiy 
impartiality ; this only showed how little the stem 
conditions of real historic inquiry were appreciated by 
him. In fact it is not doing them injustice to say that 
these eminent men were a sort of modern Livies, chiefly 
occupied with the rhetorical part of their work, and not 
over inclined to waste their time in ungrateful digging 
in the deep mines of historic lore. Obviously the place 
was open for a writer who should unite all the brood 
spirit of comprehensive survey, with the thorough and 
minute patience of a Benedictine ; whose subject, mel- 
lowed by long brooding, should have sought him rather 
than he it ; whose whole previous course of study bad 
preparation for one great efiort 
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which was to fill his life. "When Gibbon eat down to 
write hia book, the man had been found who united 
these difficult conditions. 

The decline and fall of Bomo is the greatest event in 
history. It occupied a larger portion of the eai-th'a 
surface, it affected the lives and fortunes of a lai^er 
number of human beings, than any other revolution on 
record. For it was essentially one, though it took 
centuries to consummate, aoid though it had for its 
theatre the civilised world. Great evolutions and 
catastrophes happened before it, and have happened 
since, but nothing which con compare with it in volume 
and mere physical size. Nor was it leas morally. The 
destruction of Rome was not only a destruction of an 
empire, it was the destruction of a phase of human 
thought, of a system of human beliots, of morals, 
politics, civilisation, as all these had existed in the 
world for ages. The drama is so vast, the cataclysm so 
appalling, that even at this day we are hai-dly removed 
from it far enough to take it fully in. Thu mind is op- 
pressed, the imagination flags under the load imposed 
upon it. The capture and sack of a town one can 
fairly conceive: the massacre, outi's^e, the flaming roofs, 
the desolation. Even the devaatation of a pi-ovince 
can be approximately repi-oduced in thought. But 
what thought can embrace the devastation and destruc- 
tion of all the civilised poiliions of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia ! "Who can realise a Thirty Yeai-s War lasting 
five hundred years I a devastation of tlie Palatinate 
extending through fifteen generations ) If we try to 
insert into the picture, as we undoubtedly should do, 
the founding of the new, which was going on beside this 
destruction of the old, the settling down of the bai'ba- 
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rimi hosts in the conquered provinces, the expansion of 
the victorious Church, driving paganism from the towns 
to the country and at last extinguishing it entirely, the 
efiort becomes more difficult than ever. The legend of 
the Seven Sleepers testifies to the need men felt, even 
before the tragedy had come to an end, to symbolize in 
& manageable form the tremendous changes they saw 
going on around them. But the legend only refers to 
the changes in religion. The fall of Kome was much 
more than that. It was the death of the old pagan 
world and the birth of the new Christian world— the 
greatest transition in history. 

This, and no less than this, is Gibbon's subject. 
He has treated it in such a way as even now tills com- 
petent judges with something like astonishment. Bos 
accuracy, coupled with the extraordinary range of his 
matter, the variety of his topics, the complexity of his 
undertaking, the fulness and thoroughness of his know- 
ledge, never failing at any point over the vast lield, the 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and 
abilities of his critic. One testimonial will suffice. 
Mp. Freeman says : " That Gibbon should ever be dis- 
placed seems impossible. That wonderful man mono- 
polised, so to speak, the historical genius and the 
historical learning of a whole generation, and left little, 
indeed, of either for his contemporaries. He remains 
the one historian of the eighteenth century whom 
modem research has neither set aside nor thi-eatened to 
set aside. We may correct and improve from the stores 
which have been opened since Gibbon's time ; we may 
write again large parts of bis story from other and often 
truer &nd more wholesome points of view, but the work 
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of Gibbon as a whole, as the oncyclopsedic hiatory of 
1300 years, as the grandest of historical designs, carried 
out alike with wonderful power and with wonderful 
accuracy, must ever keep its place. Whatever elae is 
read. Gibbon must be read too." 

Gibbon's immense scheme did not unfold itself to him 
at once : he passed through at leitat two distinct stages 
in the conception of his work. The original idea had 
been confined to the decline and fall of the city of 
Eome. Before he began to write, this had been 
expanded to the fall of the empire of the West. 
The first volume, which we saw him publish in the 
last chapter, was only an instalment, limited to the 
aocession of Conatantine, through a doubt as to how 
his labours would be received. The two following 
volumes, published in 1781, completed his primitive 
plan, Then he paused exactly a year before he resolved 
to cany on bis work to its true end, the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The latter por- 
tion he achieved in three volumes more, which he gave 
to the world on his fifty-firat birthday, in 1788. Thua 
the work naturally falls into two equal parts. It will 
be more convenient to disiegard in our remai-ks the 
interval of five years which separated the publication of 
the first volume from its two immediate companions. 
The first three volumes constitute a whole in themselves, 
which we will now consider. 

From the accession of Commodus, a.d. 180, to the 
last of the Western Coesars, a.d. 476, three oentuiies 
elapsed. The first date is a real point of departure, 
the commencement of a new stage of decay in the em- 
pire. The second is a mere oificial record of the final 
disappearance of a series of phantom sovereigns, whose 
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vanishing was hardly noticed. Between these limits the 
empire paseed from the autumnal calm of the Antonine 
period, through the dreadful ctntury of anarchy between 
Pertinax and Diocletian, through the relative peace 
bronght about by Diocletian's reforms, the civil wars of 
the sons of Constantine, the disastrous defeat of Julian, 
the calamities of the Gothic war, the short respite under 
Theodosius, the growing anarchy and misery under his in- 
competent sons, the three sieges of Rome and its sack by 
the Goths, the awful appearance of Attila and his Huns, 
the final submergence of the Western Empire under the 
barbarians, and the universal ruin which marked the 
close of the fifth century. This was the temporal aide 
of affiiirs. On the spiritual, we have the silent occult 
growth of the e;irly Church, the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the tremendous conflict of hostile sects, the heresy 
of Ariua, the final triumph of Athanasius, the spread 
of monasticism, the extinction of paganism. Antiquity 
has ended, the middle ages have begun. 

Over all this immense field Gibbon moves with a 
striking attitude of power, which arose from his con- 
sciousness of complete preparation. What there was 
to be known of his subject he felt sure that he knew. 
His method of treatment is vei'y simple, one might say 
primitive, but it is very effective. He masters his mate- 
rials, and then condenses and clarifies them into a broad, 
well-filled narrative, which is always or neai-ly always 
perfectly lucid through his skill in grouping events and 
characters, and bis fine boldness in neglecting chronologi- 
cal sequence for the sake of clearness and unity of action. 
It is doing the book injustice to consult it only as a work 
of reference, or even to read it in detached portiona. 
It should be read through, if we would appreciate the 
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art with which the story is told. No part can he 
fairly judged without regard to the remainder. In fact, 
Gibbon waa much more an artist than perhaps be 
suspected, and leas of a philosophic thinker on history 
than he would have been willing to allow. His short- 
comings in this latter respect will be advei-ted to 
presently ; we are now considering his merits. And 
among these the very high one of lofty and vigorous 
narrative stands pre eminent. The campuigna of Julian, 
Belisarius, and Hemclius are painted with a dat>h and 
clearness which few civil historians have equalled. 
His descriptive power is also very gi-eat. The picture 
of Constantinople in the seventeenth chapter is, as the 
writer of these pages can testify, a wonderful achieve- 
ment, both for fidelity and brilliancy, coming from a 
man who had never seen the place. 

" If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acqidred 
with the nugust name of Constantinople, the figure of the 
imperiai city may be represented under that of an unequal 
triangle. The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and 
the shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of tbe Tbracian 
Boaphotus. The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbour ; and the southern is washed by the Propontia, or Sea 
of Marmum. The bnaia of tbe triangle is opposed to tbe west, niid 
terminates the continent of Europe. But the admirable form and 
division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, without a 
more ample explanation, be clearly or sufGciently understood. 

" The winding chsimei through which the waters of the Euxine 
flow with rapid and incessant, course towxnis the Mediterranean 
received the appellatLoQ of Bospboma, a name not less celebrated 
in the history than in the fables of antiquity. A crowd of 
temples and of votive altars, profnsely scattered along its steep 
and woody bunks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and 
tbe devotion of the Grvuian navigators, who, after the example 
of the Argonauts, explored the dangers of the inhospitable 
H 
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water, which serves to cleanse the bottom and to invite the 
periodical shoala of fifih to seek their retrent in that conyenient 
recess. As the vicitiaitudcs of the tides are scaic«l7 felt in those 
sens, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the qtiu;s without the assiatance of boata, and it has 
been observed that in many places the Isrfteat veasela may rest 
their prows a^jainat the houaea while their aUms are floating in 
the water. From the mouth of the Ljcus to that of the harbour, 
this arm of the Boapborus ia more than seven miles in length. 
The entrance ia about five hundred jards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to guard the port 
and the city from the attack of an hostile navy. 

" Between, the BospboruB and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia receding on either side include the Sea of 
Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the denomination 
of the Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the 
Uoaphoms to the entrance of the Heileapont ia nbout one 
hundred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward 
course through the middle of the Propantia may at once desci; 
the highlands of Thrace and Btlhynia and never lose sight of 
the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal snows. 
They leave on the left a deep gnlf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia waa seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian, and 
they pass the amall isliiuds of Cyzicus snd Proconnesus before 
they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the aea which separates 
Asia from Europe is again, contmoted to a narrow ohaoneL 

"The geographers, who with the most skilful accuracy have 
surveyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits. But the nar- 
rowest part of the channel ia found to the northward of the old 
Torkiah castles between the cities of Seatos and Abydus. It 
was here that the adventurous Leander braved the psssage of 
the flood for the possession of bis mistress. It was here, likewise, 
in a place where the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five handred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats for the purpose of transporting into Europe an 
lomdred and seventy myriads of barbarians. A sea contracted 
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within Boch nurrow limite may aeem hut ill to deaervB the 
BijiCTlar epithet of bro<uI, -which Homer, oa well oa Orpheog, 
has frequently bestowed on the HelleBpoDt. But our ideas of 
greatDe&B are of a relative natnre ; the trareller, and especially 
the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the wiod- 
ings of the stream and coutentplated the rural scenui; which 
appeared on every side to termiimte the prospect, inscnaibfy 
lost the remembrance of the sea, and his fancy painted t' 
celebrated straits with all the attributes of a m^hty rivu I 
Sowing with a swift currcnt in the midst of a woody ani inlaiML I 
country, and at length through a. wide mouth discharging itmlffl 
into the ^gean or Archipelago. Aneient Tmy, seated on i 
eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the month of.'J 
the Hellespont, which scarcely received an sccesaion c 
from the tribute of those immortal rivuiets the Simois i 
SciiQiander. The Grecian camp had stretched twelve milM I 
itlong the shore from the Sigtean to the Rhstian promontoi%J 
and the flanks of the army were gKirded by the bravest chi(A^ 
who fought nnder the banners of Agameiunon. The first rfV 
these promontories woa occupied by Acbilles with bis invinciblef 
Myrmidooa, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents c 
other. After Ajax bad fallen a sacrifice to his disappointedl 
pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his aepiilchre ^ 
erected on the ground where he had defended the navy ngainrtfl 
the rage of Jove and Hector, and the citizens of the r 
town of Rhaatium celebrated hia memory with divine honotu»,B 
Before Constantiue gave a just preference to the situation o 
By^antinra he had conceived the design of erecting the aeat a 
empire ou this celebrated spot, trom whence the Romans deriveAfl 
their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which lies belOT 
ancient Troy towards the Ehtetian promontory was first cho* 
for hia new oapitd ; and though the undertaking v 
relinquished, the atiitely remains of unfinished walla and towien.H 
attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of theV 



ve at present qualified to view the advanti^eoHsfl 
f Constantinople ; which appeun to have been fbrmedll 
i for the centre and capital of a great monand^rl 
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Situated in the forty-first degree of ktltade, the imperial 
city commanded from her seven hilla tie opposite abores of 
Europe and Asia ; the climate was tealthj and tenifitrEte ; the 
soil fertile ; the harbour secuie nnd capacinuB ; uud the approach 
on the side of the continent was of small extent and eaaj 
defence. The Bosphorua and the Hellespont may lie con- 
sidered as the two Rates of Constantinople, and the prince 
who poBsesseB those important passages could always shut 
them agiiinst a naval enemy and open tbem to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may in 
some degree he ascrihed to the policy of ConHtaotine, as the 
barharians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 
ponred their armaments into the heart of the Medit-emmean, 
Boon desisted from the eietcist of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont and BosphoroB were shot, the capital still enjoyed 
within their apaciuuB inclasnre every production which could 
supply the wants or gratiiy the luxury of its numeroiiB in- 
babitante. The sea-coasta of Thrace and Bithynia, which 
languish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardena, and of plentiful 
harvests ; and the Propontis haa ever been renowned for bo 
iuexhaastihle store of the moat exquisite fish that are taken 
in their stated seasons without skill and almost without 
lahoiir. Bnt when the passnges of the atriiits were thrown open 
for trade, they alternately admitted the natural and artificiaj 
riches of the north and south, of the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean. Whatever rude commodities ware collected in the 
forests of Geniiany and Scythia, and as far as the HOurces of the 
Tanais and Borysthenea ; whatsoever was manufactured by the 
skill of Europe or Asia, the oom of Egypt, the gems and apices 
of the furthest India, were brought by the varying winds into 
the port of Constantinople, which for many agea attracted the 
commerce of the ancient world. 

" The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth united in a 

single spot was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine. 

But SE some mixture ot prodigy and fiible has in every age been 

supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on the origin of great 
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cities, the emperor was desiroiia of aHcribisg bia resolution not 
BO much to the uncertain couDsels of human policy as to the 
eternal and inMlible decrees of divine wisdom. In one of his 
lawa he has been careful to instruct posterity that in ohediance 
to the commands of God be laid the everlasting foundations of 
Constantinople, and though he has not c»ndeBC«nded to relate 
in what manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to 
his mind, the defect of his modest silence haa been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of Bucceeding writers, who describe 
tbe nocturnal vision which appeared to the fancy of Constantino 
as he slept within the wuUs of Byzantium. The tuteliir genius 
of the city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight of 
years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of 
imperial greatness. The monsircb awoke, interpreted the au- 
epicious omen, and obeyed without hesitation the will ot Heaven. 
The day which gave birth to a city or a, colony whs celebrated 
fay the Romans with such ceremonies as bad been ordained fay 
a generous superstition : and though Constantine might omit 
some rites which savoured too strongly of their pagan origin, 
yet he was anxious to leave a, deep impression of hope and 
respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession : 
and directed the line which was traced as the bound^iry of the 
destined capital : till tbe growing cLrcumfereoce was observed 
with astonishment by the assistants, who at lengtji ventured to 
observe that he had already exceeded the most ample measure 
of a great city. ' I shall still advance,' replied Constantine, ' till 
HE, the invisible Guide who marches before me, thinks proper 

Gibbon proceeds to describe the extent, limits, and 
edifices of Constantinople. Unfortunately the limits of 
our space prevent us from giving more than a portion 
of his brilliant picture. 

" In the actual state of the city the palace and gardens of tbe 
SetagUo occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the sevenhilla. 
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and cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our own lueDatire. 
The fiPHt of Tarkish jealousy and des]>otii!in id ei'ected ou tlve 
foundations of a Grecian republic : but it nuiy be Biippoatd 
that tha Bjzantinea were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitatlona on that side beyond the 
modem limiia of the Seraglio, The new walla of Conatantioe 
stretched from the port to the Propontia across the enlarged 
breadth of the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the ancient fortifications : and with the city of Byzantium they 
incloaed five of the Beven hills, which to the eyes of those who 
approach Constantinople appear to rise above each other in 
beautifu.1 order. About a century after the death of the founder 
the new buildings, extending on one side up the harbour, and 
on the otherthe Propontis, already covered the narrow ridne of 
the sixth and the broad aumaiit of the seventh hilL The 
necessity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant inroada 
of the barbarians engaged the younger Theodosius to surround 
his capital with an adequate and permanent iaclo&ure of wulla. 
From the eastern promontory to the Golden Gate, the extreiitis 
length of Constantinople was above three Roman miles ; the 
circumference measured between ten and eleven ; and tha 
surface might be computed as equal to about two thousand 
English acres. It is impossible t« justify the vain and credulous 
exaggerations of modem travellera, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent vill^^goa of the 
European and even Asiatic coasts. But the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to 
te considered aa apart of the city, and this addition may perhaps 
authorise the nteoaure of a Byzantine historian, who assigua six- 
teen Greek (about sixteenRoniaa) miles for the circumference of 
hi3 Tiative city. Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must yield to Babylon 
and Thebes, to ancient Borne, to London, and even to Paris . . . 
" Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with 
imperial liberality on Constantinople, by the allowauca of about 
two millions tive hundred thousand pounds for the construction 
of the walls, the norticoea, and the aqueducts. The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Enrine, and the celebrated 
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K aqiptiMl an mcThanrtiHe stock of mxunttt nadj to be 
Ii MBTcyed I7 the amrraxaix at m iboK wal«r nm«pi to tbe 
I ttfcout <rf Bynntinm A nuUiiade af Unsibs Hd artifieos 

■ aqpd tiie eondnskm <rf the rcifcw^ iium I lMl,biit (ka 

tiaqntience of Conitfantnie mwb diacorcRd ihat in tke dedine of 

yAe arta (lie skin as «cU as tlw Brnmlwr cf lu» arcUteeti boie » 

r aneqoal prapifftion la the gRatsea ol his desgn. . . The 

F Imiliiings of the new d^ were eiecoted bj sndt artificers as 

I the age of Constantiue could aflbrd, bat they were dectinted 1^ 

' Ae haods of die most celebrated masters of the )ge of Pericles 

and Alexander. . . . Bj Constontine's command the cities of 

Greece and Ax» were despoiled of their meet vala&ble oroa- 

meats. The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 

veneration, the most finished atatnes of the gods and heroes, of 

the sages and poets of ancient times, contributed to the splendid 

triumph of CoDstantinopIe. 

"■ - ■ ■ The Circoa, or Hippodrome, was a Btately building of 
ftbont four hundred paces in length and one hundred in breadth. 
The spsce between the two mrJ/e, or goals, was tilled with statues 
and obelisks, and we may still remark a very siogular fragment 
of autiquity— the bodies of three serpents twisted into one 
pillar of braas. Their triple heads had once supported the 
golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated 
in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks. The beauty 
of the Hippodrome bas been long since de&ced by the rude 
hands of the Turkish conquerO'rs ; but, under the similar appel- 
lation of Atmddan, it still serves as a place of exercise fur their 
horaes. From the thmoe whence the emperor viewed the 
Ckceosisn games a winding stajrcase descended to the palace, 
a magniSceut edifice, whiuh scarcely yielded to the residence of 
Rome iUelf, sod which, U^ther with the dependent courts, 
giirilens, and porticoes, covered a considerable extent of ground 
upon the banks of the Propontis between the Hippodrome and 
the church of St. Sophia. We might likewise celebrate the 
baths, which still retained the name of Zeuxippua, after they 
hud been enriched by the mBgoificence of Constautine with lofty 
ooluoms, varioua marbles, and above three score statues of hrons& 
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But we should deviate from the design of this hiatory if we 
attempted minutely to describe the different huildingB or 
quarters of the city, ... A piirtioular deacriptioa, composed 
about n ceotiiry after its foundution, enumenites a capitol or 
school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public and one 
hundred and fifty-three private hatha, flfty-two porticoes, five 
granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious 
' halls for the meeting of the senate or conrte of justice, fourteen 
chuichea, fourteen palaces, and four tboueand three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses, which for their size or beauty deserved 
to he distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations." 

Gibbon's conception of history was that of a spacious 
panorama, in whieh a series of tableaux pass in succes- 
sion before the reader's eye. He adverts but little, far 
too little, to that side of events which does not sti'ike 
the visual secse. He rarely generalises or sums up a 
widely- scattered mass of facts into pregnant synthetic 
views. But possibly he owes some of the permanence of 
his fame to this very defect. As soon as ever a writer 
begins to support a theaie, to prove a point, he runs 
imminent danger of one-sidednesa and partiality in his 
presentation of events. Gibbon's faithful transcript 
of the past has neither the merit nor the drawback of 
generalisation, and he has come in consequence to be 
regarded as a common mine of anthentic facts to which 
all speculators can resort. 

The fii'st volume, which was received with such warm 
acclamation, is inferior to those that followed. He 
seems to have been partly aware of this himself, and 
speaks of the "concise and superficial narrative from 
Commodus to Alexander." But the whole volume lacks 
the gmsp and easy mastery which di.stinguish its 
successors. No doubt the subject-matter was com- 
paratively meagre and ungrateful. The century between 
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Oommodas and Diocletian was one long spasia of 
anarchy and violence, which was, as Niebuhr said, 
incapable of historical treatment. The obscure con- 
fusion of the age is aggravated into almost complete 
darkness by the wretched materiala which alone have 
survived, and the attempt to found a dignified narrative 
on such scanty and imperfect authorities waa hardly 
wise. Gibbon would have shown a greater sense of 
historic proporticin if he had passed over this period 
with a few bold strokes, and summed up with brevity 
BUch general results as may be fairly deduced. We may 
say of the first volume that it was tentative in every 
way. In it the author not only sounded his public, but 
he was also trying his instrument, running over the 
keys in preparatory search for the right note. H© j 
strikes it full and clear in the two final chapters on the 
Early Chiu-ch ; these, whatever objections may be made 
against them on other grounds, are the real commence- 
ment of the Decline and Fall. 

From this point onwards Le marches with the steady 
and measured tramp of a Roman legion. His materiala 
improve both in number and quality. The fourth 
century, though a period of frightful anarchy and 
disaster if compared to a settled epoch, is a period of 
relative peace and order when compared to the third 
century. The fifth was calamitous beyond example ; 
but ecclesiastical histoiy comes to the support of 
secular history in a way which might have excited more 
gratitude in Gibbon than it did. From Constantino to 
Augustulus Gibbon is able to put forth all his strength. 
His stylo is less superfine, as his matter becomes mi 
copious ; and the more definite cleavage of events | 
brought about by the separation between the Eaatem j 
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and "Weatern Empires, enables him to display the higher 
quiilities which luiu'ked him. a a an hiHtorian. 

The merit of hia work, it is again necesam-y to point 
out, will not be justly eatimated unless the considera- 
tions suggested at the be^iiuiLng of this chapter be kept 
in view. We have to remember thut his culture was 
chiefly French, and that his opinions were those which 
prevailed in France in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century He was the friend of Voltaire, Helvt-tius, and 
D'Holbuth ; that is, of men who regarded the past as 
one long nightmare of crime, imposture, and folly, insti- 
gated by the seihsh machinations of kings and priests. 
A strong infusion of the epiiit which animated not 
only Toltaire's Eeaay on Manners, but cortain parts of 
Hume's Ilintory of A'ngland might have been expected 
as a matter of course. It is essentially absent. Gibbon's 
private opinions may have been what they will, but he 
has approved his high title to the character of an 
historian by keeping them well in abeyance. When he 
turned his eyes to the past and viewed it with intense 
ga^e, he was absorbed in tbe spectacle, bis peculiar 
prejudices were hushed, he thought only of the object 
before him and of reproducing it as well as he could. 
This is not the common opinion, but, nevertheless, a 
great deal can be said to support it. 

It will be as well to take two concrete tests — his 
treatment of two topics which of all others were most 
likely to betray him into deviations from historic candour. 
If he stands these, he may be admitted to stand any leas 
severe. Let them be his account of Julian, and his 
method of dealing with Christianity. 

The snare that was spi'ead by Julian's apostasy for the 
philosophers of the last century, and their haste to fail 
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into it, are well known. Tlie spectacle of a philosopher 
on the throne who proclaim&i tolemtion, and contempt for 
Chriatianity, waa too tempting and too ii^ful controver- 
aiftlly to allow o£ much eircmospection in handling it. 
The odious comparisons it oflered were so exactly what 
was wanted for depreciating the Most Christian king and 
his coui-tly Church, that all further inquiry into the 
apoBtate'a merits seemed useless. Yoltaii-e finds that 
Julian had all the qualities of Trajan without his defects ; 
all the virtues of Gate without his ill humour ; all that 
one adutires io Julius Ceesar without his vices ; he had 
the continency of Scipio. and was in all ways equal to 
Marcus Aureliua, the first of men. Nay, more. If he 
had only lived longer, he would hare letai'ded the fall 
of the Eoman Empii'e, if he could not arrest it entirely. 
We here see the length to which "polemical fury" 
oould huny a man of rare insight. Julian had been a 
subject of contention for years between the hostile 
factions. While one party made it a point of honour to 
prove that he was a monster, warring consciously against 
the Most High, the other was equally determined to 
prove that he was a paragon of all virtue, by reason of 
hia enmity to the Christian religion. The deep interest 
attaching to the pagan reaction in the fourth oentory, 
and the social and moiul pi'oblems it suggests, were per- 
ceived hy neither side, and it is not difiiciilt to see why 
they were not. The very word reaction, in its modern 
sense, will hardly be found in the eighteenth century, 
and the thing that it expresses was very imperfectly 
conceived. We, who have been surrounded by reactions, 
real or supposed, in politica, in religion, in philosophy, 
reco^niHe an old acquaintanc-;' in the efforts of the limited, 
intense Julian to stem the tide of progress as rqire- 
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eented in the Chnstian Chvirch. It is a fine instance of 
tlie way in whicsh the ever- unfolding present in con- 
stantly lighting up the past. Julian and hia party were 
the Ultramoutiines of their day tn mattei'a of religion, 
and the Komantics in matters of literature. Thoee 
radical innovators and reformers, the Christians, were 
marching fioni conquest to conquest, over the old faith, 
making no concealment of their revolutionary aims ajid 
intentions to wipe out the past a.s speedily as possible. 
The conservatives of thoi^e times, after long despising 
the refoiTners, passed easily to fearing them and hating 
them as their success became thi'eatening. " The attach- 
ment to paganism," says Keander, " lingered especially 
in many of the ancient and noble families of Greece and 
Home," Old families, or new rich ones who wished to 
be thought old, would be sure to take up the cause of 
ancestral wisdom as against modern innovation. Before 
Julian came to the throne, a pagan reaction was immi- 
nent, as Xeander points out. Julian himself was a 
remarkable man, as men of his cla^s nsually are. In the 
breaking up of old modes of belief, as Mill has said, 
" the most strong-minded and discerning, nest to those 
who head the movement, are generally those who bring 
up the rear." The energy of his mind and character 
was quite exceptional, and if we reflect that he only 
reigned sixteen months, and died in his thirty-second 
year, we must admit that the mark he has left in history 
is very surprising. He and his policy are now dLscuaaed 
with entire calm by inquirers of all schools, and sincere 
Christians like Neander and Dean Milman are as little 
disposed to attack him with aaimony, as those of a, 
different way of thought are inclined to make him a 
subject of unlimited panegyric. 
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Through this difficult sabject Gibbon has foond his 
way with a prudence and tfue insight which extorted 
admiration, even in hia own day. Hia account of 
Julian is essentially a modem account. The inUuence 
of his private opiniona can hardly be traced in the 
brilliant chapters that he has devoted to the Apostate. 
He aeea through Julian's weaknesses in a way in 
which Voltaire never saw or cared to see. His pitiful 
Buperstition, his huge vanity, his weak affectjition are 
brought out with an iucisive clearness and subtle pene- 
tration into character which Gibbon was not always ao 
ready to display. At the same time he does full justice 
to Julian's real merits. And this is perhapa the most 
striking evidence of his penetration. An error on 
the side of injustice to Julian is very natural in a man 
who, having renounced allegiance to Christianity, yet 
fully realineH the futility of attempting to arrest it in 
the fourth century. A certain intellectual disdain for 
the reactionaiy emperor is difficult to avoid. Gibbon 
surmounts it completely, and he doea so, not in conse- 
quence of a general conception of the reactionary spirit, 
as a constantly emerging element in society, but by sheer 
historical insight, clear vision of the fact before him. It 
may be added that nowhere is Gibbon's command of 
vivid narrative seen to greater advantage than in the 
chapters that he has devoted to Julian, The daiing 
march from Gaul to Illyricum is told with immense 
spirit ; but the account of Julian's final campaign and 
death in Persia is still better, and can hardly be sur- 
passed. It has every merit of clearness and rapidity, 
yet is full of dignity, which culminates in this 6ne 
passnge referring to the night before the emperor 
received his mortal wound. 
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" "While Julian struggled with tte almost iDauperable 
difficulties of iiis situation, the silent hours of the iiight 
were atill devoted to study and contemplation. When- 
ever he closed his eyes in short and intei'i'upted slumbers, 
his mind was agitated by painful anxiety ; nor can it be 
thought surprising that the Genius of the empire should 
once more appear before him, covering with a funereal 
veil his head and hia liom of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started 
from his couth, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the roidoight air, he beheld 
a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the sky and suddenly 
vanished. Julian was convinced that he had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god ot war ; the council 
which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspicea, unanimously 
pronounced that he should a.bstain from action ; but on 
this occasion necessity and reason were more prevalent 
than superstition, and the trumpets sounded at the 
break of day." ^ 

It will not be so easy to absolve Gibbon from the 

^ It la interestin); to compare Gibbon's admirable potnre nitb 
ike barsh original Latin of his autborit}', AmtnianuB Marcellinui. 
"Ipseautem ad sollicitam saepensamque qaietem pauUisper pro- 
trachia, cum aomno (nt eolebat) depnlso, ad lEmulationem Csaaaris 
Jnlii qu^dam Bitb pellilma scribena, obscuro noutia altitudine BsnauB 
cnjnadam pbiloaopbi teueretar, vidit equalidioB, ut oDnfeBsns est 
proximia, speciem illam Genii publici. quam quamadAugustuniauv- 
geret calmeD, conapexit in Galliis, viitata cam capite coroacopia per 
aulfea triatina dlBcedtntem, Et qnurnqtiam ad momentum hx»tl, 
stiipore defl^tus, omni tatnea supeiior nieto, ventnia deoretia ciElca- 
tibns commendnbat ; ruliuto buiui alrato cubili, oilulta jam excilua 
nocte, et namlnibuBpar sacra iiepulsoria snpplicanB, flagrantissimam 
&cem cadenti aimilem visam, aeris parte stilcatn evaDUisae pxiati- 
nmvit : horroreque perfuaua eat, no ita aperte uiiuuz Martis ad- 
parasrit sidiis." — Amm. Mare. lib. zxv. cap. 2. 



chaige of prejudice in referenea to lita treatirent of thtfa 
Early Chiirch. It caiinot be denied that in the twoJ 
famous chapters, at Ie:LSt, vhich concluded his tirst ' 
volume, he adopted a tone which most be pitinouneed 
offensive, not only from the Christian point of view, but 
on the broad ground of historical equity. His precon^ 
ceived opiniona were too strong for him on this ociiasion, i 
and obstructed his generally clear vision. Yet a distin(^- J 
tion must be made. The ofi'enaive tone in ijueation i 
confined to these two chapters. We need not think thafcLl 
it was in consequence of tbe cla,monr they raised thai I 
he adopted a different style with reference to churdil 
matters in his subBequent volumes. A more credit-J 
able explanation of his different tone, which will bej 
presently suggested, is at legist aa probable. Ii 
case, theae two chapters remain the chief slur o 
historical impartiality, and it ie worth while to examine 1 
what his oHence amountB to. 

Gibbon's account of the early Christiana ia vitiated Igf 1 
his n&rrow and distorted conception of the emotionfll I 
side of man's nature. Having no spiritual aspirations 1 
himself, he could not appreciato or understand them ii 
otheis. Those emotions which have for their object the 
unseen world and its centre, God, had no meaning for 
him ; and he waa tempted to explain them away when. 
he came across them, or to ascribe their origin and 
effects to other in.stincts which were more intelligible 
to him. The wonderland which the mystic inhabits was 
closed to him, he remained outside of it and reproduced 
in sarcastin travesty the reports he heard of its marvels. 
What he has called the secondary causes of the giowth 
of Christianity, were much i-ather its effects. The first 
18 " the inflexible and intolerant zeal of the Christiana" 
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and their abhorrence of idolatry. "With great power of 
language, he paints the early Christian " encompassed 
with infernal anares in every convivial entertaimcent, 
as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, 
poured out libations to each other's happiness. When 
the bride, struggling with wl'11 affected reluctance, was 
forced in hymenteal pomp over the threshold of her new 
habitation, or when the sad procession of the dead slowly 
moved towards the fune;al pile, the Chiistian on these 
interesting occasions was compelled to desert the persona 
who were dearest to him, rather than tontract the guilt 
inherent in those impious ceremoniis." It is stiiinge 
that Gibbon did not ask himself what waa the cause of 
this inflexible zeal. The zeal produced the efiects alleged, 
but what pi-oduced ihe zeal 1 He says that it wjs derived 
from the Jewish rel gion, but neglects to point out what 
could have induced Gentiles of everj diversity of origin 
to derive from a despised rewe tenets and sentiments 
which would make their lives one long scene of self- 
denial and dang: r. The whole vein of remark is so 
completely out of date, that it is not worth dwelling on, 
except very sammcirily. 

The second cause is " the doctrine of a future life, 
improved by every additional circumstance which could 
give weight and efficacytothat impoi'tant truth," Again 
we hiive an effect treated as a cause. "The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for their 
present esistonce, and by a just confidence of immor- 
tality." Very true; but the fact of tlieir being su 
animated was what wanted explaining. Gibbon says it 
" was no wonder that so advantageous an olTer " as that 
of immortality was accepted. Yet he had just before ti Jd 
us that the ablest orators at the bur and in the senate 
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of name, couIO expose this oCer of immortality to riditTuIe 

withfiiit feir of giving offence. Whence i:rose, then, 
tbe Slid Jen blaze of convictioa with wljjli the Chri^iaiu 
embraced it ? 

Tlie third cause is the miracnlons powers itcribe-.l to 
the primitive I'huich. Gibbon apparently hud not the 
conrugQ to admit tha' he agreed with hid Trtend Home in 
rejactin^ mirticles altogether. He conc^ivls his drift in a 
cloud of words, sagg a.iiig indirectly with innuendo and 
sneer his re^il opinion. But this doei not acu lont for 
the stress he lays on the ascrJ/Aion of miracles. He soema 
to think that the claim of supernatural gifts somehow 
ha<l the same efficacy as the gifts themselves would hava 
hud. if they hud existed. 

The lourth ciiiiae is the vii-tnei) of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The paragraphs upon it, Dean Miliiian c-insiders 
the most un.'undirt in all the history, and they .ei-taioly 
do Gibbon no credit U'ith a strange ignorancH of the 
hnman heart, he attribuiea the austere morale of the 
early Ubristians to tlieir care fi)r their reputation The 
ascetic temper, one of the most widely mani.eated in 
hintorv, wis beyond hs c/impj-eheosion. 

'Ihe fifth cause wna the nuion and discipline of the 
Chriat'an republic. For tlie last time the effect figurea as 
the caus '. Union and discipline we know are poweriul, 
b\it we know also that, they ar : the result of deep ante- 
cedent iorces, and that prudence ami policy alone never 
produced them 

It can surprise no one that Gibbon has treatpd the 
early Clturch in a wa.' which is highly nnaatisfactoiy if 
judged by a modem standard. Not only is it a period 
which criticism has gone over again and again with a 
microscope, but the standpoint from which such periods 
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are obpervcl has muterially changed since Ha day That 
dim epoch of na.sceiit faith, full of tender and mibdued 
tints, with B. high liyht on the brows of the Crucified, waa 
not one in which ho could Kes clearly, or properly see at 
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th hia subject, but the real significance of 
which he missed. Thus he attributes to the acepticism 
of the pagftn world the easy introduction of Christianity. 
Misled by the " eloquence of Cicero and the wit of 
Lucian," he supposes the second century to hnve beeti 
vacant of bL-lief?, in which a " fashion of incredulity " was 
widely diffnsed, and " many were almost disengaged fiom 
artificial prejudices." He was evidently unawai* of the 
striking religious revival which uplifted paganism in 
the age of Hadiian, and grew with the sinking empire : 
the first stir' ings of it may even be discerned in 
Tacitus, and go on inprea.sing till we reach the theurgy of 
the Neopliitonists. A growing feiir of the gods, a weari- 
ness of life and longing for dejith, a disposition to look 
for corapeuHfttion for the miseries of this world to a 
brighter one beyond the grave — these ti-aits are common 
in the literature of the second century, and show the 
change which had come over the minds of men. Gibbon 
is colourblind to these shades of the religious spirit: 
he can only see the banter of Lacian.' In reference 

' On the rcliRiona revival of the second century, asa Hsnsrath'a 
Ifeuteslamentliche Zeilg^fhichie, vol. iii., especially the aoctions, 
"Hadrian's Mystioismn'i " and "Religiose Tandenzen in Ennst 
Dud Literatur," where this inti^reating anhject is handled with a 
freahneas and insight quite remarkable. 
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to thesn mattei's h- was a true son of his age, and oonid 
hardly be expected to transeend it. 

He oantiot be cleii.red of this reproach On the other 
hand.weiniiat remember that Gibbon's hard and accurate 
criticism set a good example in one resppct The fertile 
fancy of the m-ddJe ag'S Lad nin into wild exaggei'ationa 
of the number of the primiiive martyrs, and their legends 
had not always been submitted to inipiirtia] scrutiny even 
in the eighteenth century We may admit that Gibbon 
was not withnni bias of another kind, and tha' bis tone 
is often very olTenaive when he seeks to deprei'iate tlie 
evidence of the Nuffi rings of the early confessors. His 
computation, which will allow of "an annual consumptinn 
of a hundred and fifty martyrs." is nothing short of 
cynical. Still he did good service in insisting on chapter 
and verse and fair histories' proof of these frightful i 

stories, before th^y were admitted. Dean Milman ac- | 

knowledges so much, and defends him against the hot 1 

zeal of M. Guizot, justly adding that "truth must ' 

not be sacrificed even to well grounded moral indig- 
nation," in which sentinient all now will no doubt be 
willing to concur. 

The diifprence between the Church in the Catacombs, 
and the Church Jn the Palaces at Constantinople op 
Ravenna, measures the difference between Gibbon's 
treatment of early Christian history and his treatment 
of ecclesiastical history. Just as the simple-hearted 
emotions of God fearing men weie a puzzle and an irri- 
tation to him, so he was completely at home in exposing 
the intrigues of courtly bishops and in the nietaphysiea 
of theological conti-oversy. His mode of dealing with 
Church matters from this point onward is hardly ever j 

unfair, and has given rise to few protestations. He 

H_ d 
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has not succeeded in pleasing everybody, "What Churob 
historian ever does 1 But he is oaadid, impartial, and 
discerning. Hifi account of the conversion of Constan- 
tino ia remarkably juat, and be ia more generous to the 
first ChristiiiD Emperor than Niebuhr or Neander. He 
pluiifrea into the Arian controversy M'itb manifest delight, 
and has given in a few pages one of the clearest and 
most memoiabie resumes of that great struggle. But 
it is when he comes to the hero of that struggle, to an 
historic character who can be seen with clearness, that 
be shows his wonted tact and insight. A great man 
hardly ever faili; to awaken Gibbon into admiration imd 
Bympathy. The " Great Athanasius," as he often calls 
him, caught his eye at once, and the impulse to draw a 
fine character, promptly silenced any prejudices which 
might interfei-e with faithtul portraituie, " Athanasius 
stands out more gr^iudlyin Gibbon, than in the pages of 
the orthodox eoclesiastical historians " — Dr. Newman has 
said, — a jndge whose compettnce will not be questioned. 
And as if to show how much insight depends on sympathy, 
Gibbon is immediately more just and open to the merits 
of the Christian community, than he had been hitherto. 
He now sees " that the privileges of the Church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the 
Homan government.'' His chapter on the rise of monas- 
ticism is more fair and discriminating than the average 
Protestant troiitment of that subject. He distinctly 
acknowledges the debt we owe the monks for their 
attention lo agriculture, the useful trades, and the pre- 
servation of ancient literature. The more disgusting 
forms of asceticism he touches with light irony, which 
is quite as effective as the vehement denunriiitions of 
non-Catholio writers. It must not be forgotten that 
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his occlesiftstical hiato'y Jerives a great saperjority of 
cleamens and proporlion by its interweaving' with the 
general hiiitory of the timeti, and this fact of itself 
ntitriceij to give Qlbbon's picture u permanent value even 
hcaide the master worka of German erudition wHch 
hive been di'voted exclusively ti> Church matters. If 
we lay down Gibbon and take iip Neander, for instance, 
WQ are conscious that with all the greater fulness of 
detail, engaging candour, i^nd syrapathetic insight of 
the great Berlin Professor, the general impression of 
the times is less distinct and lasting. There ia no 
specialism in Gibbon; his boo'>: is a broad sociological 
picture in which the whole age is portrayed. 

To sum up. In two memorable chapters Gibbon has 
Allowed his pi*ejudii.'e3 to mar hia work as an historian. 
But two chapters out of seventy-one constitute a small 
proportion. In the remainder of his work he is oa 
free from bias and unfairness as human frailty can 
well allow. The annotated editions of ilibnan and 
Ouizot are guiii'antees of this. Their critical animad- 
versions become very few and far between after the 
first volunie is passed. If he had been, animated by & 
polemical object in writing ; if be hud used the past as 
an arsenal from which to di'aw weapons to attack the 
present, we may depend that a swift blight would have 
shrivelled his labours, as it did so many famous works 
of the eighteenth century, when the great day of reliction 
set in. His mild rebuke of the Abbe Raynal should not 
be forgotten. He admired the History of the Indies. It ia 
one of the few books that he has honoured with mention 
and praise in the te^i of his own work. But he points 
o":t that the " zeal of the philosophic historian for 
T'ghts of mankind ' hod led him into a blunder. 
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was not only Gibbon's scholarly nccur'cy which sn 
him fi-om Buch blnndera. Perhaps he htid less zail Eor 
the rights of mankind than men like Kaynal. whose 
general views he shared. But it is certain that he did 
not write with their settled jMr't pn's of making hia- 
tory a vehicle of controversy. His object was to be 
a faithful historian, and due regard being had to his 
limitations, he attained to it. 

If we now consider the defects of the Dedhie and 
Fall — which the progjess of historic study, and still 
luure the lapde of time, have gradually rendered visible, 
they will bo found, as was to be expected, to con.sist 
in the author's limited concepticn of society, and of 
the multitudinous forces which mould and modify it. 
We are constantly reminded by the tone of remark that 
he sees chiefly the surface of events, and that the 
deeper causes which produce them have not been seen 
with the same clearness. In proportion as an age ia 
remote, and therefote different from that in which a 
hifitoi'ian writes, does it behove him to remember that 
the social and general side of history Is more important 
than the individual and particular, In reference to a 
period adjacent to our own the fortunes of individuals 
pi^operly take a prominent place, the social conditions 
amid which they worked are familiar to us, and we 
unders(nnd them and their position without effort. 
But with regard to a remote afe the ca=e is dif eient. 
Here our diffienlty is to under^itand the social conditions, 
so unlike those with which we are acquainted, and as 
society is gieater than man, so we feel that society, 
and not individual men, should occupy the chief place in 
the picture. Not that individuals are to be suppressed 
or neglected, but their subordination to the larg« 
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bistoric background miiat be well maintained. The social, 
religions, and philosopliic cimdItioiD) amid which they 
played their parts should dominate the scene, and dwarf 
by their grandeur and im porta 'ice the human actors 
who more across it. The higher historical style now 
demands what may be called compound narrative, that 
is narrative having reference to two sets of phenomena 
— one the obvious surface events, the other the larger 
and wider, but less obvious, sociological condition, A 
better example could hardly be given than Grole'a 
account of the mutilation of the Hermse. The fact 
of the mutilation is told in the briefest way in n few 
lines, but the social condition which overarched it, 
and made the disfiguring of a number of balf-stat<ies 
" one of the most extraordinary events in Greel: history," 
demands five pages of refieetions and commeBtary to 
bring oul, its full significance. Grote insists on the 
duty " to take reasonable paina to real'/=e in our minda 
the religious and political associations of the Atheninns," 
and helps us to do it by a tmin of argument and illus- 
tration. The larger part of the strength of the modem 
historical school lies in this method, and in able hands 
it has produced great results. 

It would be unfair to compare Gibbon to these 
writers. They had a training in social studies which 
he kid not. But it is not certain that he has p.lways 
acquitted himself well, even if compared to his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, Monte.squieu, Mably, and 
Voltaire. In any case his nn,rrntive is generally want- 
ing in historic perspective and suggestive background. 
It adheres closely to the obvious surface of events with 
little attempt to place behind them the deeper sl^ of 
Booial evolution. In many of his ci-cwded chaptei 
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eaimot see the wood for the trees. The story is not 
lifted up and ini\de lucid by general points of view, but 
drags or hurries along in the hollow of events, orer 
which the author never seems to raise himself into 
a position of commanding survey. The thirty-sixth 
chapter is a niaiked instftcce of this defect. But the 
defect is general. The vigorous and skilful nari-ative, 
and a certain grandeur and weightiness of language, 
make us oveilook it. It is only when we try to 
attain clear and succinct views, which condense into 
portable propositions the enormous niass of facta col- 
lected before us, that we feel that the writer has not 
often surveyed hia aubjeet from a height and distance 
sufficient to allow the great features of the epoch to be 
seen in bold outline. By the side of the history of 
concrete events, we miss the presentation of those 
others which ai'e none the less events for being vague, 
irregular, and wide-reaching, and requiring centuries for 
their accomplishment. Gibbon's manner of dealing with 
the first is always good, and sometimea consummate, 
and equal to anything in historical litei-ature. The 
thirty- first chapter, with its description of Rome, soon 
to fall a pi'ey to the Goths and Alaric, is a mastei-piece, 
artistic and spacious in the highest degree ; though it is 
unnecessary to cite particular instances, as nearly every 
chapter contains passage:^ of admirable historic power. 
But the noble flood of narrative never stops in medi- 
tative pause to review the situation, and point out 
with pregnant brevity wbat is happening in ihe sum 
total, abstraction made of all confusing details. Besides 
the facts of the time, we seek to have the tendencies of the 
age brought before us in their flow and expansion, the 
filiation of events over long periods deduced in cl«a) 
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aeqnence. a synoptical view whicli is to the mind whut a 
piotui'e is to the eye. In this respect Gibbon's method 
leiiTCM nit ii little to be desired. 

T^lce for instance two of the most important aspects of 
thedubje(!tth,tt he treated : the barburian invasions, and 
the cftuaea of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
To the concrete side of both he hiw done ample justice. 
The rational and abstract side of neither bus received 
the attention fi'om him which it deserved. On the 
interesting question of tbe introduction of the bar- 
barij.ng into tbe frontier provinces, and their incor 
por.ition into the legiouR, he ne^er seems to have qoiti 
made up his mind. In the twelfth chapter he calls 
a " gieat and beneSc'.al plaB." Subsequently he calls 
a d;.-gi-ii.cGful and fat;il expedient. He recurs frequently 
to the subject in isohited passages, bat never collects 
the ficts, into a fccus, with a view of deducing thei 
meaning. Yet the point is second to none ;n import- 
ance. Its elucidation throws more light on tl 
Rome thiin any other consldemt'ons whatever. The 
question is, Whether Rome was conquered by the bar- 
barian^i in the ordinary sense of the word, conqnei-ed. 
We know that it was not, and Gibbon knew thiit it was 
not. Yet perhaps most people rise from reading hia 
boo!; with an impression that the empire succumbed to 
the invasion of the baibarions, as Caithnge, Gaul, and 
Greece had succumbed to the invasion of the Romans ; 
th.ib the struggle lay between clai'sic Rome and outside 
uncivilised foes ; and that after two centuries of hard 
lighting Ihe Litter wci-e victorious. The fact that the 
Btrug5le lay between bai'harinna. who were within 
and friendly to the empire, and barbai-ians who were 
without it, and hostile ratbar to their more fortunate 
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brethren, than to the empire which eiuploj-ed them, is 
implicitly involved in Gibbon's n:irr:itive, but it is not 
explicitly brought out. Romanised Goths, Vandals, and 
Franks were the defenders, neai'ly the only defenders, 
of the empii-e against other tribes and nations who 
■wei-e not Komaniaed, and nothing can be more plain 
than that Gibbon saw tliis as well aa any one since, 
but he has not set it fort^ with prominence and 
cleni'ness. With his complete mastery of the subject 

' he would have done it admirably, it he bad assumed 

I the necessary point of view. 

■ Similarly, with regard to the causes of the fall of the 
ompii-e. It is quite evi'lent that he was not at all ' 
niieonscioiis of the deep tconomic and soc'al vices which 1 
nndei-mined the grent fabric. Depopulation, decay ol I 
agriculture, fiscal oppres-iion, the general prostration I 
begotten of despoti.-m— all these i-ources of the great I 
collapse may be traced in hta text, oi' his wonderful notes, 
hinted veiy often with a flashing insight wh'!ch antici- 
pates the most rect^nt inquiries into the subject. But 
thpse considerations are not brouj'ht together to a 
luminous point, nor made to yield clear and tangible 
results. They lie scattered, isolated, and barren oier 
three volumes, and are easily overlooked. One may s ■ i 
that generalised and synthetia views are conspicuoufi li 
their absence in Gibbon. 

But whiit of that 'i These reflections, even if they I' 
well founded, hardly dim the majesty of the Decliu 
and Fall. The book is such a marvel of knowledge at | 
once wide and minute, that even now, after numbera of ] 
labourers have gone over the same ground, with only 
special objects in view, small segments of the great 
circle which Gibbon fills alone, his word is still one oF 
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the weightiest that can be quoted. Modem research 
has unquestionably opened out points of view to which 
he did not attain. But when it comes to close investi- 
gation of any particular question, we rarely fail to find 
that he has seen it, dropped some pregnant hint about 
it, more valuable than the dissertations of other men. 
As Mr. Freeman says, " Whatever else is read, Gibbon 
must be read too." 




THE LAST Tmi SEAB8 OF HIS LIFE 



Attee the preliminary troubles which met liim on his 
arrival at Lausanne, Gibbon bad four years of unbrokeD 
calm and steady work, of which there ia nothing to 
record beyond the fact thut they were iilled with peace- 
ful industry. " One day," he wrote, " glides bv another 
in tranquil uniformity." During the whole period he 
never stirred t«n miles out of Lausanne. He ha,d nearly 
completed the foui-th volume before he left England. 
Then came an interruption of a year — consumed in the 
break-up of his London establishment, his journey, the 
transport of his libi'ary, the delay in getting settled at 
Lausanne. Then he sat down in grim earnetit to huish 
bis task, and certainly the speed he used, considering 
the quality of the work, left nothing to he desii'ed. He 
achieved the fifth volume in twenty-one months, and the 
sixth m little more than a year. He had hoped to 
finish sooner, but it is no wonder that he found hia 
work grow under his hands when he passed from design 
to 6secution._ " A long while ago, when I contemplated 
the distant prospect of my work," he wntea to Lord 
Sheffield, " I gave you and myself some hopes of landing 
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fn EngUod lart kottimo ; bat ■!«• ! wkn aataiim gtsv 
near, hills began to rise on hSU, Alps oa A)^ and I 
fcmnd m^ ymraej t»r more tedioos and *^^r*iiMt than I 
bad im^Ded. When I look back on tfae length of As 
iiiulert*kiiig sod the v»rietj of nwteradfl, I eaaBXife 
MCOM or RoSer mjrwlf to be aecnaed of idleiMes ; yet it 
appeared that imlesa I doubled my dU^enoe, another 
year, and perhaps more, would elapse before I could 
embark with my comj^ete manoscript. Tender these 
circamstances I took, aad am still execatitig, a bold and 
meritorioiu resolation. The monmigsia wLoter, and in 
a ctMintrj of earl^ dinnera, are very concise. To them, 
my nmal period of ntndy, I now freqaeotly add the 
erenings, renoance cards and society, refose the most 
agreeable evenings, or perhaps make my appearance at 
a late supper. By thiB exti-noi-dinary industry, which I 
never practised before, and to which I hope never to 
be again reduced, I see the last part of my hLstoiy 
growing apace under tny hands." He was indeed, as he 
said, now straining for the goal which was at last 
reached " on the day, or ratiker the night, of the '27th of 
Jane, 1787. Between the hours of eleven and twelve 
I wrote the last lines of the last page in a sommer- 
houHe in my garden After layin:,' down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which comtiiaiidd a prospect of the countiy, the lake, and 
the mouatuins. The air was temperate, the sky was 
eei'ene, the stiver orb of the moon waa reflected from the 
waters, and all nature wiib silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom^ 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
spread over my mind by the idea thut I had taken an 
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everlatttiug leave of an old and agreeable companioD, and 
that whatsoever might be the future fate of my history, 
the life of the historian miist be short and precarious." 

A faint streak of poetry occasionally shoots acroBB 
Gibbons prone. But both prose and poetry had now to 
yield to stern busineas. The printing of three quarto 
volumes in those daya of handpresaes was a formidable 
undertaking, and nnlesa expedition were used the 
publishing se;won of the ensuing year would be lost. 
A month had barely elapt^ed before Gibbon with hia 
precioua cargo started foi' England. He went ftraiplit 
to hia printers. The piiuting of the fourth volume 
occupied three months, and both author and publisher 
were warned that their common interest required a 
quicker pace. Then Mr. Stiiihan '■ faliilled hia engage- 
ment, which few printers could Hnstain,of delivering eveiy 
week three thousand copies of nine sheets." On the 
8th of May, 1788, the three concluding volumes woib 
published, and Gibbon had diech;irged his debt for the 
entertainment that he had had in this world. 

He returned as speedily as he could to Lausanne, to 
rest from his laboui's. But he had a painful greeting in 
the sadly altered look of his friend Deyverdun. Sooa 
an apoplectic seizui-e conGrmed his forebodings, and 
within a twelvemonth the friend of his youth, whom 
he had loved for thirty-three years, was taken away 
by death (July i, 1789).i 

' The letter in which Gibbon eommnnicated the sad news to 
Lord Sheffield was wrilteu ou the 14th July, 178B, the day of the 
taking of the Bastille. So "that evening euo ot July" iieut its 
beamfi on Gihbon mouruing the dead fiiend, ea well as on " runyrra 
amid peaceful wooda and fields, on old womeu apinniug in cottagei, 
on shijia far out oa the silent main, ou bolls at the UiaD);eile of 
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Gibbon never got over this loss. His staid and solid 
nature was not given to tranaporta of joy or grief 
But bis constant references to " poor Deyverdun,'' and 
the vacancy caused by hia loas, show the depth of the 
wound. " I want lo change the scene," be writes, " and, 
beautiful as the garden and prospect must appear to 
every eye, I feel that the state of my mind casta a gloom 
over them ; every sjiot, every walk, every bench recalls 
the memory ot thoi^e hours, those conversations, which 
will return no more. ... I almost hesitate whether I shall 
run over to England to consult with yon on the spot, 
and to fly from poor Deyverdun's shade, which meets 
me at every turn." Not that he lacked attached 
friends, and of mere society and acquaintance he had 
more than abundance. He occupied at L£,usanne a 
position of almost patriarchal dignity, ''and may be 
said," writes Lord Sheffield, " to have almost given the 
law to a set of as willing subjects as any man ever 
pre.sided over." Soon the troubles in Franc© sent 
wave after wave of emigrants over the front era, and 
Lausanne had its full share of the exiles. After a. brief 
approval of tho reforms in France he passed rapidly to 
doubt, disgust, and horror at the "new birth of time" 
there. " Tou will allow me to be a tolerable historian," 
he wrote to his stepmother, " yet on a fair review of 
ancient and modern times I can find none that bear 
any affinity to the present." The last social evolution 
was beyond his power of classification. The mingled 
bewilderment and anger with which he looks out from 
Lau.ianne on the revolutionary welter, form an almost 
amusing contrast to his usual apathy on political matters. 

Versailles, vrliere bi|;li 'rouged dam«s ot the p&laoo are erea now 
duuuutjf irith dbublc-Jaukated Hussiii oIhi:Gi9." 
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He Ls full of alarm lest England should aitch the revolu- 
tjonai'y fever. He ia delighted with Burke's Re/lea- 
tioiig. " I admire his eloquence, I approve his polities, 
I adore his chivalry, and I can forgive even hia 
superstition." His wrath waxes hotter at eve.ij post, 
" Poor Fj ance I The state is dissolved ! the ntition is 
mad." At lawt nothing but vituperation cun i;::pre8a his 
feelings, and he roundly calls the members of the Con- 
vention " devils," and dis-covors that " democratical prin- 
ciples lead by a path of flowers into the abyss of hell." 
In 17'JO his fnends the Neikers had fled to Sivitzer- 
laiid, and on BTei-y ground of dut'; and inclination he was 
called upon to show them the turmeit ttelcome and he 
did ao in a way that excited their liveliest giatitude. 
Neclter was cast down in utter despair not onlj for the 
loss of place and power, but on ai-count of the stiong 
animosity which was shown to him by the exiled Trench, 
mine of whom would set their foot in his house. The 
]Seckera were now Gibbons chief intimiiten till the end 
of his nojonrn in Switzerland. They lived at Coppet, and 
constant visits were exchanged theie and at Lausanse 
Madame Keeker wrote to him I'leqnRot ktlers, which 
prove that if she had ever had any grievaniM to com 
plain of in the past, it was not only forgiven, but en- 
tirely forgotten. The letters, indeed, testify a warmth 
of sentiment on bei' part which, coming from a lady of 
leas spotless propriety, would almost imply a revival of 
youM-ful uilection for her eiu'ly lover. "You have 
always been dear to me," she writes, "but the friend- 
ship you have shown to BI. Keeker adds to that which 
you inspire me with on so many grounds, and I love 
y<iu at present with a double affection." — " Come to us 
>hhen you are restoi'ed to health and to yourself ; that 
F. 7 
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moment Ghould always belong to your first and your 
last fripnd (anite), and I do not know which of thoaa 
titles ia the sweeteat and dearest to my heart ' — 
•'Neil' you. the recollections you recalled were pleasant 
to mc. and yon connected thctu easily with present 
iujpre>3ii<iis ; the chain of years seemed to link all 
tiii^ei together with electrical rapidity; you were at 
once twenty and fifty yeiu-a eld for me. Away frouL 
you the dilTeront places, which 1 have inhabited are only 
the miloKtones of my life telling me of the diatajice 
I have come." With much more in the same striiin. 
Of Madame de Stai:! Gibbon does not speak in very 
warm priviae. Her mother, who was far from being 
contented with her, may perhaps have prejudice I him 
agaiust hi-r. lu one letter to him she complains of her 
daughter's conduct in no measui'oil terms. Yet Gihbon 
owiiD that -Madaiiie de Stael was a "pleusant little 
woman ; " and in another' place says that she was " wild, 
v.tin, but goiid-natured, with a much larger provision of 
wit than of beauty.'' Oiib wonders if he ever knew of 
Iter ehlldi.sh scheme of marrying him in order that her 
pjrenta m'glit always have the pleasure of his company 
und Ci>n versa ti on. 

These closing years of Gibbon's life were not happy, 
throug I no fault of his. No man was less inclined by 
disposition to look at the dark side of things. I!ut 
he.ivy blows ftdl on him in quick succession. Ilia 
Jiealbh was B?riousIy impaiied, and he was often laid up 
for monthfi with the yout. His neglect of exercise had 
priiduceil its eSect, and lie had become a piv^digy of 
unwieldy corpulency. Unfoitunately his digestion 
ii-ems to have continued only too good, and neitnor hia 
«... n observation nur the medical science of that Aaj 
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BofBced to warn liim against cei-tain errors of regimen 
■which were really fatal. All this time, while the gout 
was constantly tortming him, he drank Madeira freely. 
There ia frequent question of a pipe of that sweet wine 
in his correspondence with ILord Sheffield. He ciiiiiiot 
bear the thougUt of being without ft sufEcient supplv, as 
" good Madeira is now become essential to his health and 
reputation." The last three years of his residence at 
.Lausanne were agitated by perpetual anxiety and dread 
of an invasion of French democratic principles, or even 
of French troops. Reluctance to quit "his paradi.se" 
keeps him still, but he is always wondering how soon 
he will have to fly, and often i-egrets that he hit.s not 
done so already. "For my pait," he writes, " Lill 
Geneva falls, I do not think of a retreat ; but at all 
events I am provided with two strong horses iind a 
hundred louia in gold." Fate was hard on the kindly 
epicurean, who after his long toil had made his bed in 
the sun, on which he was preparing to lie down in genial 
content till the end came. But he feels he mufit not 
think of rest ; and that, heavy as he is. and irksome to 
him as it is to move, he must before long be a rover 
again. Still he is never peevish upon his fortune ; he 
pats the best face on things as long as they will 
bear it. 

He was not so philosophical under the bereavements 
that he now suffered. His aunt, Mrs, Porten, had died 
in 17SG. He deplored her as he was bound to do. and 
feelingly I'egi'eta and blames himself for not having 
written to her as often as he might have done since their 
last parting. Then came the irrepiirable lasH of Dey- 
Terdun. Shortly, an old Lausanne friend, SI. de Severy, 
to whom he was luuuh Attached, died after a long illnesa 
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Lastly and suddenly, came the death of Lady StuiGeld, 
the wife uf hia friend Holroyd, with whom he hud long 
lived on aiich intimate terms that he was in the habit of 
calling her his sister. The SheiSelda. father and mother 
and two daughters, had spent the summer of 1791 with 
him at Lansniuie. The visit was evidently an occasion 
of real happiness and epanehement de cieur to the two 
old friends, and Hupplied Gihbon foi- nearly two years 
with tender regrets and TecoUeotinns. Than, without 
any warning, he hetrd of Lady Sheliield's death. In 
a moment his mind was made itp : he wonld go at onoe 
to console his friend. All the fatigue and irksomeneae 
of the journey to one bo ailing and feeble, all the dangers 
of the road lined and porhapa barred bv hostile armies, 
vanished on the spot. Within twelve days he had 
made his preparations and started on his journey. 
He was forood tn travel through Gennany, and in his 
Ignorance of the langiiago he repaired an interpreter ; 
yoimg de Severy, the son of hia deceased friend, 
joyfully, and out of mere affection foi- him, undertonk 
the office of courier. "His attachnieut to me," wrote 
Gibbon, "is the sole motive which piwmpts him to un- 
dertaliB this troublesome joumev." It is clear that 
he had the avt of making himself loved. He travelled 
through Frankfort, Cologne, Brussels, Ortend, and w:is 
by his friend's side in little more than a month a'ter 
he had received the fatal tidings. Well might Lord 
Sheffield say, " I must ever i-egard it as the most en- 
daring proof of his sensibility, and of hia posseasing the 
true spirit of friendship, that, after having relinquished 
the thought of his intended visit, he hastened to England, 
in spite of increasing impediments, to soothe me hy the 
most generous symp^ithy, and to alleviate my domestic 
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affliction; neither hia great corpulency nor his extra- 
ordinary bodily iniiiTuitiea, nor any other consideration, 
could prevent him a moment from resolving on an 
undertaking that might have deterred the most active 
young man. He almost immediately, with an alertneaa 
by no means natural to him, undertook a great circuitous 
journey along the frontier of an enemy worse than savage, 
within the sound of their cannon, within the I'ange of the 
light troops of the different armies, and through roada 
ruined by the enormous mathinery of ? 

In this public and private gloom he bade for ever 
farewell to I^usanne. He was himself rapidly ap- 
proaching 

" The dark portji,!. 
Goal of all mortal," 

but of this he knew not as yet. While he is in the 
house of mourning, beside his bereaved friend, we will 
return for a short space to consider the conelnaion of 
luB great work. 
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THK LAST THXEB VOLUMES OF THK DXCIiIRK 

The thousand years between the fifth and the fifteenth 
oentarj comprise the middle age, a period which only 
recently, through utterly inadequate conceptions of 
BOci.-il growth, v/aa wont to be called the dai-k uses. 
That long epoch of tmvail and growth, daring which 
the old field of civilL'ation was broken up and sown 
afrrnh with new and various need unkiiown to anttqaity, 
ri-ceives niw on all hands due recognition, as being one 
of thg moit rich, fertile, find interesting in the history 
of man. Th-; all-embracing despotism of Home was re- 
placed by th"^ endless local divisions and subdivisions 
of Fiiudnl tenure. The multiform rites and beli^Js of 
polytheism were replaced by the single faith and para- 
mount authority of tha Catholic Church. The philo- 
ini>hies of Greece were dethroned, and the scholastic 
theology reigned in thc?ir steiid. The cIhssIc tongues 
crumbled away, and out of their dihris arose the modem 
idioms of France, Italy, and Spain, to which were added 
in Northern Europe the new forms of Teutonic speech. 
The fine and useful arts took a new departure ; slavery 
iras mitigated into serfdom ; industry and commerce 
beoams powers in the world aa they had never been 
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before ; the narrow munieipal polity of the old world 
was in time succeeded by the broader national institu- 
tions baaed on various forniB of i-epresenttition. Gun- 
powder, America, and the art of printing were dia- 
eovered, and the most civilised portion of mankind 
passed insensibly into the modern era. 

Such was the wide expanse which spread out before 
Gibbon when he resolved to continue his woi-k from the 
fall of the Western Empire to the captui-e of C'onstii.nti- 
nople. Indeed his glance took in a still wider lleld, as 
he was concerned as much with the decay of KaiitL-ra 
as of Western Rome, and the long i-etarded fall of the 
former demanded large attention to the Oriental [x>pn- 
lations who assaulted the city and remaining eii^pii'e of 
Oonstantine. >So bold an historic enterprise was never 
conceived as when, standing on the limit of imtiquity in 
the fifth century, he determined to pursue in rapid but 
not hasty Kui'vey the great lines of events for a thousiind 
years, to follow in detail the ri'slly great trjinsactions 
■while discarding the less importjint, thereby giving 
prominence and clearness to what is miimorable. and 
reproducing on a amall scale the flow of time throngh 
the ages. It is to this portion of Gibbons work that 
the happy comparison has been made, that it resembles 
a magnificent Roman aqueduct spanning over the chasm 
which separates the ancient from the modern world. In 
these latter volumes he frees himself from the trammels 
of regular annaliatic narra-tive, deals with events in 
broad masses according to their importance, expanding 
or contracting his story as occasion requires ; now 
painting in large panoramic view the events ot a few 
years, now compressing centuries into brief 
Many of hi*f massive chapters afiord materials for 
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volumes, and are well worthy of & fuller treatment than 
he could give without denuiging his plan. But worka 
of greater dettiil and narrower compuj^a can never com- 
pete with Gibbon's history, any moi-e than a county map 
can compete with a map of £ng]and or of Europe. 

The variety of the contents of these last thi-ee 
Tolumea ia amazing, especially when the thoroughneaa 
and perfection of the workmnnship are considered. 
Prolix compilations or sketchy outlines of universal his- 
tory have their use and place, but they are remoi-ed by 
many degi-eea from the Decline and Fall, or rather they 
belong to an()ther species of authorship. It is not only 
that Gibbon combines width and depth, that the extent 
of his learoing is as wonderful as its accuracy, though 
in this respect he has hardly a full rival in literature. 
The quality which places him not only in the first rank 
of historians, but in a class by himself, and makes him , 
greater than the greatest, lies in his supreme power of 
moulding into lucid and coherent unity, the manifold 
and rebellious mass of his mnltitudinoos materials, of 
coercing his divergent topics into such order that they 
seem spontaneously to grow like branches out of one 
Btem, clear and visible to the mind. There is something 
truly epic in these latter volumea. Tribes, nations, and 
empires are the characters ; one after another they 
come forth like Homeric heroes, and do their mighty 
deeds before the assembled armies. 'I'he grand and 
lofty chapters on Justinian ; on the Arabs ; on the 
Crusades, have a rounded completeness, coupled with 
such artistic subordination to the main action, that they 
ike ciintoa of a groat prose poem than the 
■dinary staple of historical composiition. It may well 
be questioned whether there is another instance of such 
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high literary form and finish, coupled with such vast 
ermlition. And two consi derations have to he home in 
mind, which heighten Gibbon's merit in this respect. 
(1.) Almost the whole ot tia subject had been as yet 
untouched by any preceding writer of eminence, and 
he had no stimulus or example from his precurBora, 
He united thus in himself the two chai-acters of 
pioneer and artist. (2.) The barbarous and imperfect 
nature of the materials with which he chiefly had to 
work, — dull inferior writers, whoae debased style wa* 
their least defect, A historian who has for his 
authorities masters of I'eaaon and language such as 
Herodotus, Thucydidea, Livy, and Tacitus is borne np 
by their genius; apt quotation and translation alone 
suffice to produce considerable effects ; or in the case of 
subjects taken fi-om modern times, weighty state papers, 
eloquent debates, or finished memoirs supply ample 
materials for graphic narrative. But Gibbon had little 
hut drosa to deal with. Yet he has smelted and cast it 
into the grand shapes we see. 

The fourth volume is neaj'lj confined to the reign, or 
rather epoch, of Justinian, — a magnificent subject, which 
he has painted in his loftiest style of gorgeous narrative. 
The campaigns of fielisarius and Narse-i are related with 
a clearness and vigour that make ua feel that Gibbon's 
merits as a military historian have not been quite 
sufficiently recognised. He had from the time of his 
service in the militia taken continued interest in tactica 
and all that was connected with the military art. It 
was no idle boast when he said that the captain of the 
Hampshire grenadiers had not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman empii'e. Military matters per- 
haps occupy a somewhat excessive space in his pages. 
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Still, if the operations of v/nr are to be related, it is 
highly important that they fchould be treated witli 
intelligence, and knowledge how masses of men. are 
moved, and by a writer to whom the vftrious incideata 
of the camp, the march, and the bivouao, are not 
matters of mere heai-aay, but of personal experience, 
The campaign of Belisarius in Africa may be quoted 
as an example. 

" In the seventh fear of the reign of Justinian, and about the 
time of the aummer solstice, the whole fleet of i>ix htindied 
Bhips was ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the 
poluce. The patriarch prononnced his benediction, the empemr 
signified hia last commands, the genetal'a trumpet gave th» 
signal of departure, and every heart, according to its feare ok 
viehee, explored with anxious curiosity the omens of misfortune 
or success. The first halt was made at Perintheaa, or HeraclM, 
where Belisarius waited five days to receive some Thracian 
horeea, a military gift of hia sovereign. From thence the fleet 
puTsaed their couree through the midst of tbe PropontU ; bnt 
as they atrugi;led to pass the straits of the Hellespont, an 
unfavourable wind detained them four diiya at Ahydos, where 
tbe genera] exhibited a remarkable lesson of firmness and 
severity. Two of the Huqs who, in a druuken quarrel, had 
tilain one of their fellow-aoldiers, were instantly shown to the 
army auapended on a lofty gibbet. The national dignity was 
resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws 
of tbe empire and asserted the free privileges of Scythia, where 
a small fine was iillowed to expiate the sallies of intemperance 
and anger. Their comphiints were specious, their olamoura 
were loud, and the tiomana were not averae to the example of 
disorder and impunity. But the rising sedition was appeased 
by the authority and eloquence of the general, and he repre- 
sented to the Hssemhled troopa the obligation of justice, the 
importance of discipline, the rewards of piety and virtue, and 
the unp»rdouable guilt of murder, which, in hia apprehension, 
was aggravated rather than excused by the vici 
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In the navigntion from the H'dtespoiit to the Peloponoesufl, 
which the Greeks after the siege of Troy had perfonoed in 
four <!»}<«, the fleet of Belisarins was guided in their conrse 
by hiB master-galley, cooepicuoas in the day by the redoesa 
of the saila, and in the night by torches blazing from the 
masthead. It was the duty of the pilots as they steered 
between the ishinds and turned the capes of Mules and 
TiBoarium to preserve the jtiat order and regular intervals of 
Buch a, multitude. As the wind was fair and moderate, their 
labours were not unsuccessful, and the troops were safely 
disembarked at Metlione, on the Messenian coast, to reposa 
themselves for a while after the fiitigues of the sea. . . . From, 
the port of Methone the pilots steered along the western coasb 
of PeloiHtnneaits, as far as the island of Zacynthue, or Zante, 
before they undertoDk the voyage (in their eyes a moat ardnous 
Toyage) of one hnodred leagues over the Ionian sea. As the 
fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen dajs were consumed 
in the slow navigation. . . At length the harbour of Ca.ucana, 
on the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospitable 
shelter. . . Beliaarius determined to hasten his operations, and 
his wise impatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet 
lost sight of Sicily, passed before the island of Malta, dis- 
sovered the capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong 
gale from the north-eiist, and fijially cast anchor at the pro- 
montory of Caput Vada, about five days journey to the south 

of C»cthage 

" Three months after their departure from Constantinople, 
the men and the horses, the arms and the military stores 
were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left as a 
guHrd on each of the ships, which were disposed in the form 
of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied a 
camp on the seaabore, which they fortified, aoconiing to 
ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart, and the dis- 
covery of a BouKte of treah water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitious cucfldence of the Romans. . . The 
small town of SuUecte, one day's journey from the camp, had 
the honour ot being foremost to open her gates and resume 
her ancient allegiance ; the larger cities of Leptis and Adm- 
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metnin imitate'l the example of loTsIt; as rood as B^^lisariiu 
appeure<l, anr) he ndvaticed without opposition as &r as GraMe, 
a palace of the Viindal kings, at the distance of fifty milw 
from Curthage. The wear; Rodmus inila1g«l themselvea in 
the refrcabmeiit of shady grorea, cool fountains, and delicioos 
iruilfl. . . In three generationa prosperity and a warm climate 
had disaolved the hardy >irtne of the Vandals, who insensibly 
became the most luxurious of mankind. In their villas and 
giirdeiia, which might deaerre the Persian name of Paradise, 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose, and after the daily use 
of the bath, the baibaiiana were seated at a table profusely 
Bpr«ad with tlie delicacies of the land and sea. Their h " 
roheg, loosely flowing after the fashion of the Medes, were em- I 
broidered with gold, love and hunting were the labours of tbeir 
life, and their vacant honrs were amased by pantomimes, chariot- 
nicea, and the music and dances of the theatre. 

"In a march of twelve days the vigilance of Beliaarius w 
constantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom 
in evi'ry place and at every hour he might be suddenly attacked. 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the 
vanguard of three hundred horse. Six hundred Massaget^ 
covered at a certain distance the left flank, and the whole fleet, 
steering along the coast, seldom lost sight of the army, whicii 
moved each day about twelve miles, and loilged in the evening 
in strong cwnps or in friendly towns. The near approach of 
the Romans to Carthage filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety 
and terror 

"Yet the authority and promises of Grelinier collected a fbr- 
niidable army, and his plana were concerted with some degree 
of military skill. An order was despatched to his brother 
Ammataa to coLect all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter 
the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten miles from 
the city : hia nephew Gibamund with two thousand horse v 
destined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, who A 
silently followed, should charge iheir rear in a situation which ,J 
excluded them ^m the aid and even the view of their flai 
the raahnees of Animntas was fatal to himaelf and I 
country. He anticipated the hour of attack, outstripped Iob 9 
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tArd; followers, and was pierced with a. raorbil wotrad, lifter be 
had alain with hia own hand twelve of his baldeat anta^ninM. 
Hia Vandals fled to Carthage : the highway, almost ten lnil<«. 
was strewed with dead bodies, and it seemed incredible Ui«t 
BDch multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of three 
hundred Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated after 
» alight combat by the six hundred Miiaaagetw ; they did not 
equal the third port of bis numbers, but each Scythian waa 
fired by the enaniple of hia chief, who eloriuusly exercised the 
privilege of iiis family by riding foremost and alone to ehoot the 
first arrow gainst the enemj'. In the meantime Gelimer hini- 
Belf, ignotHQt of the event, and misguided by the wlndingB of 
the hills, inadvertently p^issed the Itomitii aruiy and reached 
the scene of action where AmmHtas had fallen. He wept the 
fate of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible 
fnry the advancing scLuadrona, and might have pursued and 
perhaps decided the victory, if he had not wasted thoae 
ineettinahle moments ia the discharge of a vain though pious 
daty to the dead. While hia spirit was broken by this mournful 
office, he heurd the trumpet of Belisariua, who, leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forward witli his gimrds 
and the remainder of the cavalry to rally bis flying troops, and 
to restore the fortune of the day. Much room oould not ba 
found in this disorderly buttle for the talt^ts of a general ; bat 
the king fled before the hero, and tbe Vaodala, accustomed only 
to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arius 

and the discipline of tbe Romans 

" As soon as the tuniutt had subsided, the aeveml parts of tbe 
army informed each other of the accidents of the day, Hnd Beli* 
SttriuB pitched hiacampon the field of victory, to which the tenth 
mileatone from Curthatre had applied the Liititt appelktioa of 
Dedmut. From a wise suspicion of the stratagems and resouroes 
of the Vandals, he marched the iiext day in (he order of battle ; 
h^ted in the evening before the gates of Carthage, and allowed 
a night of repose, that he might not, in darkness and diwrdeir, 
expose the city to the licence of the soldiers, or the soldiers 
themselves to the Sfrret auibiish of the city. But as the fetira 
tt Beluurius »UQ t4ie result of calm and intrepid reusoD, ha 
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wa» soon mtUfied that he might conlide withmit danger in ths 
peaceful nod friendlj' HSpect of the capitul Carthage bkzed 
with innumerable torches, the signal of the public joy ; the uhain 
■waa removed that guarded the entrance of the port, the Rates 
were thrown open, and the people with occlamationi of graiitode 
bailed and invited their Roinikn deliverera. The defeiit of the 
Vandala and the freedom of Afrina were nnaoiinced to the dty 
on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the chnrr-hea were already 
adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr whom 
three ceoturies of supecatitioD hud almost raised to a local 
deity. . , One awfiil hour reversed the fortunes of the conleod- 
ing partiea. The suppliant Vandala, who had so lately indulged 
the vices of conquerors, soucrht an humble refuge in the simctuaiy 
of the church ; while the merchants of the east were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their af[rii;hted 
keeper, who implored the proteolion of his captives, and showed 
them through an aperture in the wall the sails of the Roman 
fleet After their separation from the army, the naval com- 
manders had proceeded with slow caution along the coiiat. till 
they reached the Hermaiam promontory, and obtained tbe first 
intelligence of the victory of Eelisarius. Faithful to his in- 
structions, they would have cant anchor about twenty niilea 
from Carthage, if the more skilful had not represented tbe perils 
of the shore and the signs of an impending tenipest. Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined however the rash 
attempt of farcing the chain of the port, and tbe adjacent 
harbour and suburb of Mandraciiim were insulted only by the 
rapine of a private officer, who disobeyed and deserted hia 
leaders. But the imperial fleet, advancing with a &ir wind, 
steered through the narrow entrance of the Ooletta and occupied 
the deep and capacious lake of Tunis, a secure atation about 
five miles from the capital. No Kooner wrw Belisarius informed 
of the arrival than he despatched orders that tbe greatest part 
of the mariners should be immediately lauded to join the 
triumph and to swell the apparent numbers of the KomMis, 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage he ex- 
horted them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, 
not to diagrace tbe glory of their arms, and to remember that 
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the Vandals had been the tjranta, but that Ihey wens the 
delivererH of the Africans, who Diust now be respected as the 
ToIuDtary find affectionate auhjects of their ctimnion sovereign. 
The RoQiana marched through the street in dose ranks, prepared 
far battle if an eneraj had appeared ; the strict order maiuttLined 
by their general imprinted on their minds the duly of obedience ; 
and in iin age in wliich ciistout ai:id impunity almost sanctified 
the abuse of conquest, the genius of one man repressed the 
passions of a victorious army. The voice of menace and com- 
plaint was silent, the tr.ide of Carthage wus not interrupted ; 
while Africa changed her maaber and her government, the shops 
coDtiuned open and busy ; and the soldiers, after sufHuient 
guards had been potitei), modestly departed to the houses wliich 
had been allotted for their reception. Belisariiis fixed hia 
residence in the piilace, seitted himself on the throne of 
Oenaeric, accepted and distributed the barbaric spoil, granted 
their lives to the suppliant Vandals, and laboured to restore the 
damage which the suburb of Mandracium hud sustained in the 
preceding night. At supper he entertained his principaJ. officers 
with the form and ma^ifiuence of a royal Lmu^ueC The victor 
waa respectfully served by the &tptive officers of the household, 
and in the moments of festivity, when the impartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and merit of Belisarlus, his envioDS 
flatterers secretly shed their venoui on every word and gesture 
which might alarm the suspicious of a jealous monarch. One 
day was given to these pouipoua scenes, which niay not be de- 
spised OS useless if they attracted the popular veneration ; but 
the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of victory, 
could suppose defeat, had already resolved that the Bomnn I 
empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of anus or 
the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthiige hud 
alone been excepttid from the general proscription ; but in the 
reign of ninety-five years lliey were suffered to decay by the 
thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored 
with incredible despatch the walla and ditches of the city. 
His liberality encouraged the workmen ; the soldiers, the 
marineis, and the ciCi/ens vied with each other in the salutary 
labour ; and Gelimer, who bad feured to trust im person in au 



open town, beheld with nstonishmmt and de«pur the risini; 
strength of an iin pregnable fortress. 

But we have hardly finished admiring the briJUiaat 
picture of the conquest of Africa and Italy, before Gibbon 
gives us further proofs of bis maay-sided culture and 
catholicity of mind. His famous chapter on the Koman 
liiw haa bc^ea accepted by the most fatitidious experts of 
an esoteric science as a masterpiece of knowledge, con- 
densation, and lucidity. It has actually been received 
fiB a textbook in some of the continental univerinties, 
published nepariitely with notes and illustrations. 
When we consider the neglest of Roman jurisprudence 
in England till quit« recent times, and its severe study 
on the C4)utinent, we shall better appreciate the mental 
grasp and vigour which enabled an unprofessional Eng- 
lishman in the last century to produce sncb a dissertation. 
A little further on (chapter foity-aeven) the history of 
the doctrine of the Inoarnation, and the controversies that 
sprang up around it, are discussed with a subtlety worthy 
of ascientilic theologian. It is perhaps ihe first attempt 
towards a philosophical history of dogma, less patient 
and minute than the works of the specialists of modem 
Germany on the same subject, but for spirit, clearness, 
and breadth it is superior to those profound but some- 
what barbarous writers. The flexibility of intelleot 
which can do justice in quick succession to such diversa 
subjects is very extraordinary, and asBuredly implies great 
width of sympathy and large receptivity of nature. 

Having terminated the period of Justinian, Qibbon. 
makes a iuiit, and surveyei the varied and immense scens 
through which he will presently pass in many directions. 
He rapidly discovers ten main lines, along which he will 
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advance in suocesaion to bis final goal, the conquest of 
Constantinople. The two pages at the commencement of 
the forty- eighth chapter, in which he aketthes out the 
reinaindei' of his plan aud indicates the topics which he 
means to treat, are admirable as a luminous precis, and 
for the powerful grasp which, they show of his immense 
subject. It lay spread out all before him, visible in 
every part to his penetrating eye, and he seems to 
rejoice in his consciouri strength and ability to under- 
take the historical conquest on which he is about to set 
out. " Nov will this scope of naiTative," he says, " the 
riches and variety of these materials, be incompatible 
with the unity of design and composition. As in his 
daily prayers the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns 
bis face towai-ds the temple of Mecca, the historian's 
eye will always he fixed on the city of Constantinople." 
Then follows the catalogue of nations and empires 
whose fortunes he means to sing. A grander vision, 
a more majestic procession, never swept before the 
mind's eye of poet or historian. 

And the practical execution is worthy of the initial 
inspimtion. After a rapid and condensed narrative of 
Byzantine history till the end of the twelfth century, 
he takes up the brilliant theme of Mahomet and big 
successors. A few pages on th^) clinuite and physical 
features of Arabia fittingly introduce the subject. And 
it may be noted in passing that Gibbon's attention to 
geography, and his skill and taste for geograpliical de- 
scription, ai'e remarkable among his many gifts. He 
was as diligent a student of maps and travels as of his- 
torical records, and seems to have had a rare faculty of 
realising in imagination scenes and countries of which he 
had only read. In three chapters, glowing with oriental 
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oolour and rapid aa a cbat^e of Arab horse, be tells tha 
story of the prophet and the Saracen empire. Then the 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, and Russians appear on the 
scene, to be soon followed by the Normans, and their 

short but brilliant domiDion in Southern Italy, Eat 
now the Seljukian Turks are emerging from the depths 
of Asia, taking the place of the degenerate Saracens, in- 
vading the Eastern empire and conquering Jerusalem, 
The two waves of hostile fanatioism soon meet in the 
Crusades. The piratical seizure of Constantinople by 
the Latins brings in view the French and Venetians, the 
family of Coart«nay and its pleasant digression. Then 
oomes the slow agony of the restored Greek empire. 
Threatened by the Moguls., it is invaded and dismembei'ed 
by the Ottoman Turks. Constantinople seems ready to 
fall into their hands. But the timely diversion of Tamer- 
lane produces a respite of half a century. Nothing 
can be more artistic than Gibbon's management of his 
subject as he approaches its termination. He, who is 
such a master of swift nai-rative, at thi^ point introduces 
artful pauses, eiMjiensiona of the final catastrophe, which 
heighten our interest in the fate which is hanging over 
the city of Constantine. In 1425 the victorious Turka 
have conquered all the Greek empire save the capitaL 
Amurath II, besieged it for two months, and was only 
prevented from taking it by a domestic revolt in Asia 
^rinor. At the end of his sixty-fifth chapter Gibbon leaves 
Constantinople hanging on the brink of destruction, and 
paints in glowing colours the military virtues of its 
deadly enemies, the Ottomans. Then he interposes one 
of hia moat finished chapters, of miscellaneous contents, 
but terminating in the grand and impressive pages on 
the revival of learning in Italy. There we read of ths 
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"carioaity and enmlation of the Latins," of the zeal of 
Petrarch and the auccesa of Bocoace in Greek studies, 
of Leontius, Pilutus, Bei^sarion, and Lascaria. A glow 
of aober enthusiasm wanua the great scholar as he 
paints the early light of that happy dawn. He admits 
that the " arms of the Turks pressed the flight of tlie 
Mnaea" from Greece to Italy. Euthe " trembles at the 
thought that Greece might have been overwhelmed with 
her schools and libraries, before Europe had emerged fi-om 
the deluge of barbarism, and that the seeds of science 
might have been scattered on the winds, before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation." In one of the 
most perfect sentences to be found in English prose he 
thus describes the Greek tongue ; " In their lowest 
depths of servitude and depi'ession, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden key 
that could unlock the treasures of antiquity, of a 
musical and prolilic language that gives a soul to the 
objects of sense and a body to the abstractions of philo- 
sophy," MeaQwhile we are made to feel that the, 
subjects of the Byzantine throne, with their musical 
speech, that Constantinople with her libi-aries and 
schools, will all soon fall a prey to the ravenii'g snd 
barbarous Turk. This brightening light of the Western 
sky contending with the baleful gloom which is settling 
down over the East, is one of the most happy contrasts 
in historical literature. Then comes the end, the pre- 
parations and skill of the savage invader, the futile but 
heroic defence, the overwhelming ruin which struck 
down the Ci-oss and erected the Crescent over the city 
of Constantiae the Great. 

It is one of the many proofs of Gibbon's artistio 
instinct that he did not end with this great catastrophe. 



On the contnr;, he adds tbree more clupters. His fine 
tuct wumed bim Uiot the tomult and thiuuler of tiie 
Saul rain roont not be the \net uoiinds to strike tbe 
SftT. A rew>lati(>n of tbe cUacord wan needed; & soft 
cbonlo xhotild foltnw the din and lead to a mellow 
adngia close. And this he doeu with supreme §kUl. 
With ill-fiuppreBAed disgrut, he tarns from New to Old 
Rome. " Constanttnopla no longer appertains to the 
Roman hiHtorian — nor shall I enumerate the civil and 
relfgiooH edifioen that were profaned or erected by its 
TorkiNh masters." Amid the decayed temples and 
mutilated beaaty of tbe Eternal City, be moves down 
to a melndiotts and pathetic conclusion — piously visits 
tbe ivTTiaining fragments of ancient Hplendour and art, 
deplon>H and describes the ravngea wrought by time, 
and Mtill mure by man, and recurring once ngain to the 
scene of bis first inspiration, bidu farewell to tbo Boman 
empire among the roina of the CapitoL 

Wc have hitherto spoken in terms of warm, though 
perhaps not exceNsive eulogy of this great work. But 
praise would lack the force of moderation and equipoise, 
if allusion were not made to Borne of its defects. The 
pervading defect of it all has been already refei-red 
to in a i>i'eceding chapter — an inadequate conception of 
society as an organism, living and growing, like other 
orgauisins, according to special laws of its own. In 
these brilliant volumes on the Middle Ages, the specaal 
ppoblema which that period suggeKts are not stated, far 
ieis solved ; they are not even suspected. The feudal 
polity, the Catholic Church, the theocratic supremacy of 
the Popes, considered as institutions which the historian 
Is oalled upon to estimate and judge ; the gradual disHo- 
lution of both feudalism and Catholicism, brou^t 
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about by the spread of industry in the temporal order 
and of scitnee in the spiiitual order, are not even 
referred to. Many more topics might be added to this 
list of weighty omissions. It would be needless to 
say that no blame attnches t« Gibbon for neglecting 
viowB of history which had not emerged in his time, if 
there were not persona who, forgetting the bIow pro- 
gress of knowledge, ore apt to asciibe the defects of a 
book to incoirpet^nw in its author. If Gibbon's con- 
ception of the Middle Ages Reema to us inadequate now, 
it is beciiuae since bis time our conceptions of society in 
thoit and in all periods huve been much enlarged. We 
may be quite certain that if Uibbon had had oar ex- 
perience, no one would have seen the imperfections of 
particular sides of Ms work as we now htive it more 
clearly than he. 

Laying aside, therefore, reflexions of this kind as 
irrelevant and unjust, we may ask whether there are 
any other faults which may fairly be found with him. 
One must admit that there are. After all, they are not 
very important. 

(I.) Striking as is his account of Justinian's reign, 
it has two blemishes. First, the ofiensive details about 
the vices of Theodora. Granting them to be well 
authenticated, which they are not, it was quite un- 
worthy of the author and his subject to soil liis pages 
with such a chroniq^ie scandaleuae. The defence which he 
seta up in his Memoirs, that he is " justified in painting 
the manners of the times, and that the vices of Theodora 
form an esaential feature in the reign and character of 
Justinian,'' cannot be admitted. First, we are not sure 
that the vices existed, and were not the impure inven- 
tions of a malignant calumniator. Secondly, Gibbon 
26 
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is far from painting tbe nuuiners of tlie time as a I 

moralist or an historian ; he painta them with a zest ! 

for prnriency worthy of Bayle or Brantome. It was 
an occasion for a wise scepticism to register grave i 

donhta as to the infamous stones of Procopius. A !| 

rehabilitation of Theodora is not a theme calcalated to 
provoke enthusinHm. and ia imposaible besides from the 
entire want of adequate evidence. But a thoughtful 
writer would not have lost hia time, if ha referred to 
the subject at all, in pointing out the moral impro- 
bability of the current accounts. He might have 
dwelt on the unsupported testimony of the only witness, 
the unscrupulous Procopius, whom Gibbon himself con- 
victs on another subject of flagrant mendacity. But , 
he would have been especiiilly alow to believe that a 
woman who had led the life of incredible profligacy 
he has described, would, in consequence of " some < 
vision either of sleep or fancy," in which future 
exaltation was promised to her, assume " like a 
skilful ot^ress, a more decent character, relieve her 
poverty by the laudable industry of spinning wool, 
and affect a life of chastity and solitude ia a small 
house, which she afterwards changed into a magnificpnt 
temple." Magdalens have been converted, no doubt, 
from immoral living, but not by considerations of 
astute prudence suggested by day-dreams of imperial 
greatness. Gibbon might have thought of the case 
of Madame de Maintenon, and how her reputation 
fared in .the hands of the vindictive courtiers of ,' 
Versailles ; how a woman, cold as ice and pure as i 
snow, was freely charged with the most abhorrent vices I 
I without an atom of foundation. But the truth pro- -i 
^^^^^ bably is that he never thought of the subject seriously i, 
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at all, and that, yielding to a. regrattabln inclination, he 
copied hU licentioas Greek notes with little reluctance. 

(2.) Tlie character of Belisai-iua, enigmatical enough 
in itself, ia made by him moi-e eni^'inatical atill. He 
concludes the forty first chapter, in which the gi-eat 
deeds oE the conqueror of Italy and Africa, and the in- 
gratitude with which Justinian rewarded hia services, 
are set forth in strong contrast, with the inept remark 
that " Belisarius appears to be either below or above 
the character ot a MAN. " The);ro«nds of the apparent 
meekness with which Belisarius supported hia repeated 
disgraces cannot now be ascertained : hut the motives 
of Justinian's conduct are not so difficult to find. Afl 
Finlay points out in hia thoughtful hiatory of Gieece, 
Beliaariue must have been a. peculator on a lai'^e and 
dangei-ouH scale. " Though he refused the Gothic throne 
and the ompii'e of the West, he did not despise nor 
neglect wealth : he accumulated riches which could not 
have been acquired by any ooniniander in-chief amidat 
the wars and famine!^ of the period, without rendering 
the military and civil administration subservient to his 
pecuniary profit. On hia retui'u from Italy he lived st 
Constant iiiople in almost rej.'al aplendour, and maintained 
a body of 7,000 cavalry attached to his household. In 
an empire where cintiscatioo was an ordinary financial 
resource, and under a sovereign whose situation rendered 
jealousy only common prudeace, it is not sarprising that 
the wealth of Belisarius excited the imperial cupidity, 
and induced Justinian to seize grejit part of it " (Greeca 
vmdtT tlie licmmifi, chap, 3). Thei« is shrewd insight 
in this, and though we may regret that we cannot attain 
to mo'e, it is bett«r than leaving the subject with an 
numeaning paradox. 
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It may he said generally that Uibbon has not done 
justice to the service* tendered to Euroj« by the SyzAn- 
tine empire. In his crowded fortj-eightb chapter, which 
18 devoted to the subject, be piuaes over events and 
(tbfirncterH with such speed that his history in this part 
becomes little more than a chronicle, vivid indeed, but 
bturen of thougfatfol political views. His account of 
the laaurian period may be instanced among others as 
AH example of defective treatment. If we torn to the 
jndiciotiB Finlay, we see what an immense but generally 
nnaclcnowledged debt Europe owes to the Greelc empire. 
The saving of Christendom from MohammedAa conquest 
is too easily attributed to the genius of Charles Martel 
and his brave Franks. The victory at Toui-s was 
important no doubt, but almost a century previously 
the followers of the prophet bad been checked by 
Heniclius ; and their memorable repulse before Con- 
stantinople under the Isaurian Leo was the real barrier 
opposed to their conquest of the West. It requires but 
little rellection to see that without this brave resisLince 
to tlie Moslem invasion, the course of mediaeval history 
would have been completely changed, Ifext in time, 
but hardly second in value to the services of the Greeks 
at Marathon and Salamis, must be reckoned the services 
of the Byzantine emperors in repelling tbe bftrbarians. 
Such an important consideration as this should hardly 
have escaped Gibbon. 

Gibbon's account of Charlemagne is strangely inade- 
quate, It is perhaps the only instance in h'm work 
where he has failed to appreciate a truly great man, 
and the failure is the more deplorable as it concerns 
one of the ,';reateat men who have ever lived. He did 
not realise the greatness of the man, of hia age, or of his 
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work. Properly considered, the eighth century is the 
most impoi-tant and memorable which Europe has ever 
eeea. During its course the geographical limits, the 
ecclesiastical polity, and the feudal system within 
and under which our western group of nations waa 
destined to live for five or six centuries, were pro- 
visionally settled and determined. The wonderful 
house of the Carolinga, which produced no leas than 
five successive rulers of genius (of whom two had 
extraordinary genius, Charles Martel and Charlemagne, 
were the hnraiui insti-uments of this great woi'k. The 
Fi-antish Monarchy was hastening to ruin when they 
saved it. Sasons in the East and Haracena in the South 
were on the point of extinguishing the few surviving 
embers of civilisation which still existed. The Bishop 
of Rome was ready to fall a prey to the Lombards, and 
the progressive papacy of Hildebrand and Innocent 
ran imminent risk of being extirpated at its root, 
Charles and his ancestois prevented these evils. Of 
coui'se it is open to any one to nay that there were no 
evils threatening, that Mohammedanism is as good as 
Christianity, that the Papacy was a monstrous calamity, 
that to have allowed Ikstei-n Germany to remain pagan 
and barbaj'ous would have done no harm. The ques- 
tion cannot be discussed here. But every law of historic 
equity compels us to admit that whether the result was 
good or bad, the genius of men who could leave such 
lasting impressions on the world as the Oaiolings did, 
must have been exceptionally great. And this is what 
Gibbon has not seen ; he has not seen that, whether 
their wort was good or bad in the issue, it was colossaL 
His tone in reference to Oharlema(:ue is unworthy to a 
degree. " Without injustice to his fame, 1 may discern 
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8om0 Uentt^iw in the nacttt^ and greatness of the 
restorer of the W«jtem Empire. Of hU mor^ rirtaes, 
ehftatitj w» not the most CTmfipicoous." This fr-.m the 
pen of Gibbrm seems hardly serioos. Ag&in : " I touch 
with reTfKDce the laws of Charlemagne, so hlgUlj ap- 
pLtaded by a respectnhle jodge. They compotie not a 
system, bat a series of occa»ioDal and minate edicts, 
for the correction of abases, the refonmttion of manners, 
the economy of bis farms, the care of his poultry, and 
even the *<ate of his eggs." And yet Gibbon had read 
the Capitularies. The -tmggle and care of the hero to 
ina.iter in some degree the wide welter of barbarigm 
surging tronnd him, he never recognised. It is a spot 
on Gibbon's fame. 

Dean Slilman con.tidera that Gibbon's account of the 
Crusades is the least accurate and satisfactory chapter 
in his hist.^ry, and "that he has here failed in that 
lucid arrangement which in general gives perspicuity 
to his most condensed and crowded narratives." This 
blame .^eems to be fully merited, if restricted to the 
second of the two chapters which Gibbon has de- 
voted to the Cru^^idea, The fifty-eighth chapter, in 
which he treats of the First Crusade, leaves nothing bo 
be desired. It is not one of his best chapters, though it is 
quite up to his uanally high level. But the fifty-ninth 
chapter, it must be owned, is not only weak, but what 
is unexampled elsewhere in him, confused and badly 
written. It is not, as in the case of Charlemagne, a 
question of imperfect appreciation of a great man or 
epoch ; it is a matter of careless and si 'venly presenta- 
tion of a period which he had evidently mastered with 
his habitunl thoroughness, but, owing to the rapidity 
with which he composed his last volume, he did not do 
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ful! justice to it. He says significantly in hia Memoira, M 
that ''he tvished that a pause, an iuteival, had been I 
alloved for a eerioua revival " of the laet three volumeB, I 
and there can be little doubt that this chapter was one 4 
of the sources of his regrets. It is in fact a mere I 
tiLiigle. The Secoud and the Third Crusades are so'l 
jumbled together, that it is only a i-eader who knon^ J 
the subjict very well who can find his way through the I 
labjTinth. Gibbon seems at this point, a thing veryS 
unuaniil with him, to have become impatient with his I 
subject, and to have wished to hurry over it. " A J 
brief parallel," le aays, "may save the i-epetition of'j 
a. tedious narrative." The result of this expeditious I 
method haa been far from happy. It is the only ■ 
occasion wheie Gibbm h^s failed in his usual high finish 1 
and adnnirable literary form. ' 

Gibbon's style was at one period somewhat of a party 
question. Good Christiana felt a scruple in discerning 
any merits in the atyle of a, writer who had treated the 
martyrs of the eajly Church with ao little ceremony i 
and generosity. On the other hand, those whose 1 
opinions approached more or less to his, expatiated on I 
the splpndour and majesty of his diction. Archbishop 
Whately went out of hia way in a note to his Logic to 
make a keen thruat at an author whom it was well to 
depi-eoiate whenever occasion served. "His way of 
writing," he says, "reminds one of those persona who 
never dare look you full in the face." Such criticisma 
are out of date now. The faults of Gibbon's style J 
are obvious enoufjh, and its compensatory merits are not I 
far to seek. No one can overlook its frequent tumidity 
and constant want of terseness. It lacks suppleness,' 
ease, variety. It is not often distinguished by happy 
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selection of epithet, and seems to i^ore all delicacy 
of 7i7iaiiee. A prevailing graadiloqiience. whiclj eiisily 
slides into pomjwsity, is its greuteat bleniifih. Tbeiumte 
ForeoQ saw this und expressed it adniirably. In the 
preface to hia letters to Archdeacon Tiavis, he says of 
Gibbon, " Though hia style is in general correct and 
elegant, he aometimeB ' diuwB out the threbtd of hia ver- 
bosity liner than the staple of hia argument.' In 
endeiivotirin^ to avoid yiilgur terms he too frequently 
digiiifes trifles, and clothea common tho«ghta in a 
eplend.d dre.ts that would be rich enough for the noblest 
ideaa. In short we are too often reminded of that great 
man, Mr. Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner was ho 
inimitably line that he had b,s much to say on a ribbon 
as on a Raphael." It t^eeius as if tiibbon had taken the 
stilted tone of the old French tragedy for hia model, 
rather than the crisp and nervous prose of the best 
French writers. We are constantly offended by » 
Bupeiiiue diction lavished on barbavous chiefs and rough 
Boldiei's of the Lower Empire, which almoat reproduces 
the bigii flown rhetoric in which C'orneille'a and Racine's 
characters address each other. Such phrases as the 
" majesty of the throne,' "the dignity of tho purple," 
the "wisdom of the senate," recur with a rather jarring 
monotony, especially when the rest of the narrative is 
designed to show that there waa no majesty nor dignity 
nor wisdom involved in the matter. We feel that the 
widber was thinking more of hi^i sonorous sentence than 
of the real fact. On the other h.iud, nothing but a want 
of candour or taste can le.^d any one to overlook the 
rare and great excellences of Gibbon's style. First of 
all, it is singularly correct : a i-ather common merit now, 
bat not commoB in his day. But its sastaued vigour 
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and loftiness will alwuya be unoommon; above all its 
rapidity iind masouliiie length of stride are qnite udmir- 
able. When he takes up hia pen to describe a campaign, 
or any gi'Cat historic scene, we feel that we shall 
have soiaBthing worthy of tha occasion, that we shall be 
carried swiftly and grandly through it all, without the 
suspicion of a breakdown of any kind being possible. 
An indefinable stamp of weigbtiness is impiessed on 
Gibbon's writing; he has a baritone raanlinesa which 
banishes everthing amall, trivial, or weak. When he 
is eloquent (and it should be remembered to his credit 
that he never nffecta eloquence, though he occasionally 
affects dignity), he rises without eiVoi-t into real grandeur. 
On the whole we may say that his manner, with certain 
manifest faults, is not unworthy of hia matter, and the 
praise is great. 

It is not quite easy to give expression to another 
feeling which is often excited in reading Gibbon. 
It is somewhat of this kind, that it is more fitted to 
inspire admiration thiin love or sympathy. Its merits 
are so great, the mass of information it contains is so 
stupendous, that all competent judges of such work feel 
bound to praise it. Whether they like it in the same 
degree, may be questioned. Among reading men and 
educated persons it is not common — such is my experi- 
ence — to meet with people who know thi^ir Gibbon welL 
Superior women do not seem to take to him kindly, 
even when there is no impediment on religions grounds. 
Madame du Deffand, writing to Walpole, says, " I 
whisper it to you, but I am not pleased with Mr. Gib- 
bon's work. It is declamatory, oratorical ... I lay it 
aside without regret, and it requires an effort to take it 
up again." Another of Walpole's correspondents, the 
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Connteu of Oaaory, seems to have made similiir stric- 
tnras. If we admit that women are le?s capable than 
mascaline acholara of doing justice to the strong side of 
Gibbon, we idat also ot^knowledge thfit they ar^ better 
fitted than men to appreciate and to be shocked br his 
defective side, which ia a prevailing want of moral 
elevation and nobility of sentiment. His cheek rarely 
fiushes in enthusiasm for a good cause. The tragedy of 
ife never Eeems to touch him, no glimpse of the 
infinite ever calms and raises the reader of his pages. 
Like nearly all the men of his day, he was of the earth 
«artby, and it is impossible to get over the fact. ^ 




Gibbon had now only about sis months to live. He did 
not seem to have suffered by hia rapid journey from 
Lausiume to London. During the summer which he 
spent with hia friend Lord Sheffield, he was much as 
usual ; only hia friend noticed that his habitual diKlike 
to motion appeai-ed to increivae, and he was so incapable 
of esercise that he was confined to the tibi-ary and 
dining-room. " Then he joined Mr. F. North in pleaaant 
arguments against exercise in general. He ridiculed the 
unsettled and restless disposition that summer, the most 
uneomfoi'table of all se.isons, as he said, generally gives 
to those who have the use of their limbs." The true 
disciples of Epicurus are not always the least stout and 
stoical in the presence of irreparable evils. 

After spending three or four months at Sheffield 
Place, he went to l!ath to visit his stepmother, Mrs, 
Gibbon. His conduct to her through life was highly 
honourable to him. It should be remembered that her 
jointure, paid out of his father's decayed estate, was a. 
gi'eat tax on his small income. In his efforts to improvei 
his position by selling his landed property, Mrs. OibboiL' 
as to have been at times somewhat dilficult t 
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prudent on her pArt. But it is easy to see what n source 
of allenatfon imd quarrel waa here ready prepared, if 
both pirties had not risen superior to sordid motives. 
Thei-e never seems to have been the smallest cloud 
between them. When cue of hia properties was sold 
he writes: "Mrs. Gibbon's jointure is secared on the 
Bnriton estate, and her legal consent is requisite for the 
sale. Again and again I must repeat my hope that she 
is perfectly nttinged, and that the close of her life may 
not be embittered by suspicion, fear, or discontent. 
What new security does she prefer — the funds, a mort- 
gage, or your land t At all events, she must be made 
easy." So Gibbon left town and lay at Reading on his 
road to Bath : hei'e be passed about ten days with his 
stepmother, who was now nearly eighty years of aj^, 
"In mind and conversation she is just the same as 
twenty years ago," he writt's to Lord Sheiheld ; "sha 
htis spints, appetite, legs, and eyes, and talks of living 
till ninety. I can say from my heart, Aiuen." And in 
another letter, a few days later, he says : " A tite-h-t^te of 
eight or nine hours every day is rather difficult to sup- 
port ; yet I do assure you that our conversation flows 
with more ease and spirit when we are alone, than when 
any auxilianes are summoned to our aid. She is indeed 
a wonderful woman, and I think all her faculties of the 
mind stronger and more active than I have ever known 

them I ahall therefore depart next Friday, but I 

may possibly reckon without my host, as I have not yet 
apprised Mrs. G. of the term of my visit, and will cer- 
tainly not quarrel with her for a short delay." Ho then 
went to Althoi-pe, and it is the last evidence of his 
touching a boot — "exhaunted the morning (of the Sth 
November) among the first editions of Cicei-o." Then he 
le to London, and in a few days was seized with the 
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illness which in a, little moce than two months pat an 
end ta hia life. 

His nuilady was diopsy, complicated with other djs- 
ordei'B, He bad most strangely neglected a very dan- 
gerona symptom for upwards of thirty years, not only 
having failed to take medical advice ahout it, but even 
avoiding all allusion to it to bosom friends like Lord 
SheiSeld. 3ut longer ooncealment was now impossible. 
He sent for the eminent surgeon F'.irquhar (the same 
who afterwards attended William Pitt), and he, together 
with ClinB,at once recognised the case as one of the utmost 
gravity, though they did not say as much to the patient. 
On Thursday, the IJthof ICovember, he was tapped 
and greatly relieved He said he was not appalled by 
the opemtion, and during its progreas he did not lay 
aside his usual good-humoured pleasantry. He was soon 
out again, bnt only for a few days, and a fortnight 
after another tapping was necesaary. Again he went 
out to dinners and partieci, which niust have been 
moat imprudent at his age and in his state. But 
he does not seem to have acted contrary to medical 
advice. He was very anxious to meet the prime 
minister, "William Pitt, with whom he was not ac- 
quainted, though he must have seen him in old days in 
the House. He saw him twice j once at Eden Farm 
for a whole day, and was much gratified, we are told. 
At last he got to what he called his home — the house of 
bia ti-ue and devoted fi'iend, Lord Sheffield. "But," 
says the hitter, wh'"'Be nai-rative of his friend's laabJ 
illness is marked by a deep and reserved tendemea 
that does him much honour, " this last vh^it 
Sheffield Place became far diffeient from any he had 
evpr made before. That rPiidy, cheerful, v:ir;ous and 
illuminatmLi oonverstition which we had before admired 
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in him. was not always to be found in the library or the 
dm wing-room. He moved with difficulty, and retired 
from company sooner tlian he had been uaed to do. On 
the 2^rd of December bis appetite began to failbim. He 
observed to me that it was a very bad sign laitJi him 
when hp could not eat his breakfaat, which he had done 
j»t all times very heartily ; and this seems to have been 
the strongest expression of apprehension that he was 
over observed to utter." He soon became too ill to 
remain beyonil the I'each of the highest medical advic& 
On the 7th of January, 1794, be left a houseful of company 
and friends for his lodgings in Ht. James's StreGt. On 
arriving he sent the following note to Lord Sheffield, the 
last lines he ever wrote : — • 

"St. Jaues's, Four o'Clock, Tdbsdat. 

"This date says everything. I was almost killed 
between Sheffield Place and East Grinstead by hard, 
frnzen, long, and cross ruts, that would dis;,Tace the 
approach of an Indian, wigwam. The rest w;is some- 
what lees painful, and I I'eached this place half dead, 
but not seriously feverish or ill. I foimd a dinner 
invitation from Lord Lucjui ; but what are dinners to 
me i I wish they did not know of my departui-e, I 
catch the flying post. "What an effort I Adieu till 
Thujtiday or Friday." 

The end was not far off. On the 13th of January he 
niiderweut another operation, and, as usQa.1, experienced 
much relief, " His wpirita continued gnnd. He talked 
of passing hia time at bouses which he bad often fre- 
quented with great plea-sure — the Duke of Devon.iliire'a, 
Mr. Craufurd's, Lord Spencer's, Lord Lucan's, 8ii' Ralph 
Payne's, Bir. Untt's." On the 14th of January "he 
saw some company — Lfuiy Lucan and Lady Spencer — 
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and thought himself well enough to omit the opium 
draught which he hud been used to take for some time. 
He alept very indift'erently ; befoi-e nine the next morn- 
ing he rose, but could not eat hia breakfast. However, 
he appeared tolerably well, yet complained at times of a 
pain in hia stomach. At one o'clock he received a visit 
of an hour from Madame de Sylva ; and at three, his 
friend, Mr. Craufurd, of Auchinames (whom he always 
mentioned with particular regard), called, and stayed 
with him till past five o'clock. They talked, aa usual, on 
various subjects ; and twenty hours before his death 
Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation not 
nnconimon with him, on the probable dm-ation of hia 
life. He said that he thought himaelf a good life for 
ten, twelve, pr perhaps twenty years. About six he 
ate the wing of a chicken and drank three glasses of 
Madeiia. After dinner he became very uneasy and 
impatient, complained a good deal, and appeai'ed so 
weak that hia servant was alarmed, 

" During the evening he complained much of his 
fltomach, and of a feeling of nausea. Soon after nine, 
lie took his opium draught and went to bed. About 
ten he complained of much pain, and desii'od that warm 
napkins might be applied to his stomach. He almost 
incessantly expressed a sense of pain till about four 
o'clock in the morning, when he said he found hia stomach 
much easier, About seven the servant asked whether he 
should send for Mr. Farqnhar. He answered, No ; that 
he was as well as the day before. At about half-past 
eight he got out of bed, and said he was ' plus adroit ' 
than be had been for thi'ee months past, and got into bed 
again without assistance, better than usual. About nine 
id he would rise. The servant, however, persuaded 
him to remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, who waa 
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flxpected nt eleven, should come. Till' about that hour 
ha spoke with grant fiicility. Mr. Furqiiharcame at tbe 
time appointed, and he was then visibly dyinp. When 
tbe mfet-cU-c/iamhrs returned, after attending Mr. 
Farquhiir ont of the room, Mr. Gibbon said, ' Pounjaoi 
est ce que vous me quitter i ' This was about half-past 
eleven. At twelve he drank some brandy and watcrr 
from a teapot, and desired bis favourite servant to slay 
with him. These were the last words be prononnc-ed 
articulat.-Ly. To tbe last he preserved hia senses ; and 
when be eould no longer sp«ak, bin servant hiiving asked 
a question, he made a si^ to show that be understood 
hi IP. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir, hia eyes 
half shut. About a quarter before one he censed to 
breathe." He wanted just eighty -three days of fifty- 
Mven years of age. 

Thus, in consequenoe of his own strange self-neglect 
and imprudenoe, was eatinguished one of the most 
richly-stored minds that ever lived. Occurring when it 
did, so near the last summons, Gibbon's prospective hope 
of continued life " for ten, twelve, or twenty years " is 
harshly pathetic, and full of that ii-ony which mocks 
the vain cares of men. But, truly, his forecast was not 
irrational if he bad not neglected ordinary precautions. 
In spite of his ailments be felt full, and waa full, of life, 
when he waa cut oS. We cannot be sure if lengthened 
days would have added much to his work already 
achieved. There is hardly a parallel case in literature 
of the great powers of a whole life being so concentrated 
on one soprenie and mngnificent effort. Tet, if he had 
lived to 1304, or as an extreme limit, to I8H, we should 
have been all gainers. In the first place, he coi-tainly 
would have finished his admirable autobiojtm.phy. We 
caimat imagine what he would h&ve made of it, iud^tinff 
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from the fragment whkli exists. And yet that frag- 
ment is almost a nmstei'piece. But his fertile mind 
had other soheiues in prospet^t ; and what such a dili- 
gent worker would have done with a decade or two more 
of jears it is impox^ible to say, except that it is certun 
they would not have been wasted. The extinction of a 
real mind is ever an irreparable loss. 

As it was, he went to his rest after one of the greatest 
viotoriea ever achieved in hia own field of humane letters, 
and lived long enough to taste the fruits of his toil. He 
was never puffed up, but soberly and without arroganae 
received his laurels. Hia unselfish zeal and haate to 
console hia bereaved friend showed him warm and loving 
to the last ; and we may say that his last serious efiort 
mas consecrated to the genius of pious frieudahip. 

In 1796, two years after Gibbon's death, Lord Shef- 
field published two quarto volumes of the historian's 
miacellflneoQS works. They have been republished in 
one thick octavo, and many parsons suppose that it con- 
tains the whole of the poathuinous works ; not untiatn- 
tally, as a fraudulent statt^ment on tlie title |iage, 
"complete in one volume," in well citlculated to po'odijue 
that impression. But in 1814 Lord Shetlield issued a 
second edition in five volumes octavo, containing much 
additional matt«r, which additional matter wa^ again 
published in a quarto form, no doubt for the convenience 
of the purchasers of the original quirto edition. 

Of the posthumous works, the Memoirs are by far the 
moat important portion. TJnfort.unatply, they were left 
In a moHt unfinished stats, aud what wo now read is 
nothing olaa than a mosaic put togeth'jt by Lord Hbuf- 
field from sric difcerent sketches. Jiest to the Mnaoij-s 
are the pumals and diiuies of his studies. Aa a picture 
of Gibbon's method, zeal, and thoroughness in the 
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parsnit of knowledge, tboy nre of the hignest mtC'reet. 
But they refer to an early periud of his studtea, long 
previous to the concentration of hia mind on hia great 
work, and one would lite to know whother they present 
the beat selection that might have been made from theae 
reoorda. It is interetitin^ to follow Gihbon in his perusal 
of Homer and Juvenal at five and twenty. But 'one 
would much like to be admitted to his ^tudy when lie 
waa a far riper scholar, and preparing for or wi'iting the 
Deciiii' and Fall. Lord Sheffield positively prohibited, 
by a cliinae in hia will, any further publication of the 
Gibbon pipera, and althoiii,'h Dean Milmon was per- 
mitted to see them, it waa with the express understand- 
ing that none of their cootenta ahould be divulged. 
After the Memoirs and the jouruala, the most intei'esting 
portion of the miacellaneoua works are T/te Antj'^uiries 
<if the Ifoiuie of BruTinoidc, which in their present form 
are merely the preparatory sketch of a large work. It 
is too imperfect to allow ua to judge of what Gibbon 
even designed to make of it. But it contains some mas- 
terly pages, and the style in many places seems more 
nervous and supple than that of the Decline and F<dl. 
For instance, thia account of Albert Azo the Second : — 

" Like one of hia Tuscan ancestors Azo the Second was dis- 
tiDttoished among the princes of Italy by the epithet of the 
Rith. The particulars of his rentrnll cannot now be Bscertained. 
An occasional though anthentic deed of investiture enumerates 
eighty-three fiefs or manor)! which he held of the empire in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, from the M:irqviisate of Est* to the 
county of Limi ; but to these possessions must he added the 
landa which he enjoyed as the vassal of the Church, the ancient 
pattimoiiy of Otbert (the terra OLerlecga) in tlis counties of 
Arezzo, Fisa, aod Lucc^l, and the marrlagB portion of his first 
wife, which, according to the various readings of the manuscripts, 
may be oomputed either at twenty or two hundred thousand 
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English acrea. If stich a mass of landed property were now 
accumulated on th<j head of an Italian nobloiimii, the himiukI 
revenue might Batisfy the largest demandB of private luxury iir 
BTarice, and the fortunate owner would he rich in the iniprovB- 
ment of agriculture, the nitinufacturea of indiiBtry, the refiue- 
ment of taste, and the est«nt of commerce. But the barharisvn 
of the eleventh century diminished the income nod sgfir.irni- I 
the expense of the Marcjuia of Eate. In a long aeries of wur 
and anarchy, man and the wotka of man had been swept avay, 
■nd the introduction of ench ferocious and idle stranger h»d 
been overbalanced by the lo&a of five or aix perh^^pa of the 
peaceful industrious natives. The mischievous growth of ve^'e- 
tatioD, the A^q^uent iuaoJaticins of the rivers n-ere no loiigt>r 
checked by the vigiUuce of labour ; the iiice of the country wntt 
again covered with forests and moritsses ; of tLa viist donuilns 
vhich acknowledged Azo for their lord, the tic greater part wna 
abandoned to the beasts of the field, and a much smaller porl.ion 
was reduced to the stnte of constant and productive husbandry. 
i , n adequate rent inay be obtained hota the skill and substance 
of a free tenant who fertilizes a grateful soil, and enjoys the 
security and beneiit of a long lease. But faint is tlie hope and 
Bcanty is the produce of those harveata which are raised by the 
reluctant toil of peasants and slaves condenmed to a bare 
Bobsistnuce and careless of the interests of a riipacious miiKter. 
If hia granaries are full, his purse is empty, and the want o( 
cities or commerce, the difficulty of finding or leaching a market, 
obliges him to consume on the spot a part of his useless stock, 
which cannot be exchanged for luerchand is e or money. . . . The 
entertainment of hia vassals and soldiers, their pay and rewards, 
their arms and horaes, surpaaeed the measure of the nioxt op- 
preseive tribute, and the destruction which he inflicted on his 
neighbours was often retaliiited on hia own lands. The costly 
elegance of palaces and gardens was superseded by the laborious 
and expensive construction of strong uastles on the summits of 
the moat inaccessible rocks, and some of these, like the fortress 
of Canoasa in the Apennine, 'Wtrre built and provided to sustain 
a three years' siege against a royal army. Eat bia defence in 
this world was less burdensome to a weiilthy lord than his sal- 
TatioQ ui the next ; the demaJids of hia chapel, his priests, hia 
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almB, his oRennga, hi« pil^niaQMi were incNront^ lemrad; 
the monuiWry chosen for hia sepnlcbre was fDdoved with Mb 
laiTcst poiaeasions, and the Dn.ked heir mijtht often BomplMii 
that his father's bIds had been reiee.med at too hi^ a pnee. 
The Marquis Aeo was not exempt from the eautogian of Ibfi 
timea ; hi^ rlevotion was unimated and inflamed hy Ihe 
frequent mirjieles that were performed io his presenoe ; and the 
monks of Vaogadizza, who fielded to his request the arai of a 
dead saint, were not ignorant of the raltie of that inastimaUe 
jewel. After saliafying the demands of war and supentition be 
mii^t appropriate the rest of hb revenue to use and pleHsiu& 
Bat the ItalianH of the eleventh centurr were imperfectly aUlbd 
in the liberal and mechanical arts ; the objects of foreign luuir^r 
were furiiiabed at an exorbitant price hj ttie merchants of Pisa 
and Tenice ; and the superfliioua wealth which could not 
purchase the real comforts of life, were idly wasted on Bonte 
rare occusions of vanity and pomp. Such were the nuptials of 
BonifiU3e, Duke or Marquis of Toscany, whose family was Iouk 
after united with tJiat of Azo b; the miirriage of their children. 
These nuptiaU were celobriLted on the banks of the Mincins, 
which the fancy of Virgil has decorated with a more beautiAil 
picture. Tha princes and people of Italy were invited to the 
feaste, which continued three months ; the fertile meadows, 
which are iateisected by the slow and winding course of ibe 
river, were coverel with ituiumerable tents, and the biidegiooQi 
displayed and diversified the scenes of hia proud and t 
nuguiticence. All the uteosiLs of the service were of silva 
and his horses were shod with plates of the same metal, lo« 
nailed and carelessly dropped, to indicate his contempt of iitibM.9 
An imasB of plenty and profiiBiin was expreaaed in the banqoe 
the moat delicious wines were drawn in buckets from the well jj 
and the spices of the East were gromtd in water 
common flour. The dramatic and musical arts w( 
rudest state ; but the Marquis had summoned the most popular 
singers, harpers, and bullnons to exerclBe tkeir talents in this 
splendid theatre. After this festival I might remark a singnlar. 
j^ft of this same Bonlfnce to the Emperor Henry III., a ohariot ■ 
and oxen of solid silver, which were designed only as a vehudvJ 
for a bogahead of vmegar. If such an example liboald i 
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above the imitstion of Aza hiniEeK, the Marquis of Est« was 
at least superior in wealth and dignity to tbe tiishhIs of his 
oompeer. One of these vaasala, the ViaoQUnt of Mantua, pre- 
Bented the German mouarch with oae hundred fiilooDs and one 
hundred hay huraea, a. grateful oontribulion to the pleasures of a 
tojal aportsman. In that age the prond distinction between the 
nobles and princes of Itiily wti:S guarded with jealous ceremoti;. 
The Yiscount uf MtiDtna tutd never been aented ut tbe table of 
his immediate lord ; he yielded to the inritAtion of tbe Emperor ; 
and a slug's skin filled with pieties of gold waa graciuusl; acoepMd 
by the Murqiiia of Tuacuoy ua the fine of his presuuptton. 

" The temporal felicity of Azo was crowned by the long 
poaaeasiuu of honour and riches ; he died in the year 1097, aged 
upwards of an hundred years ; and the term of Iii^i mortal 
existence was almost commensurate with the lapse of lihe 
eleventh century. The character as well a» the situation of the 
Marquis of Este rendered htm an actor in tbe revolutions of 
that memonihle period ; but time has cast a veil overthevirtnea 
and vices of tbe man, and I muKt bo content to mark Rome of 
the eras, tho milestones of his which measure the ext«nt and 
intervals of the vacant way. ^bert Azo the Second was no 
more tkin seventeen when he first drew the sword of rebellion 
and patriotism, when he was involved with bis grandfather, hia 
father, and his three uncles in a common prose ri^jt ion. In tke 
Tigonr of bis manhood, about his fiftieth year, the Ligurian 
Morquia goveined the cities of Milan and Genoa as the .miuiHter 
of Imperial autbority. He was upwards of seveuty when be 
passed the Alps to vindicate the inheritance of Maine for the 
children of his second marriane. He became the friend and 
■want of Gregory VII., and ilk one of his epistles that mnbi- 
tioDH pontiff Kcomrnenda the Marquis A20, m the moat faithful 
md beet beloved of the Italian princes, as the pn>[>eT channel 
tbion^ which a king of Huugiery might convey his petitions is 
the apostolic throne. In the migbCy contest between the crown 
and the uiitre, tbe MarqmB Au> and the Countess Matilda led 
the powers of Italy. And when the standard of St. Peter 
diapliiyed, neither the age of the one nor the sex ofthe other could 
detain tbeui from the field. With these two affcetinnate elientB 
the Pope maintained hie station in the fortreea of Otraasah whlls 
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Um Bmpftor, bwefoot on the frozen gronnA, Battd »od pnijred 
tkttt daji at die foot of tlie rock ; th«y were witarsaea to the 
abject cererooDj of th^ penaace and pardon of Htntr IT. ; and 
in tbe triumpfa of Ibe Cburcb a piUriot might foresee the de- 
liverance of Italy from the German joke. At the time of this 
event the Manjnia of Este waa above foaracore : but in the 
twent; fulloitin^ jtan be was «till alive and actire amidst the 
rcToInttona of peace aod var. The la^t act wliich he enb- 
scribed is dated above a century after bia birth ; and in that 
the renemMe chief pOBsesaes the command of his fHculties, his 
family, and hia fortune. In tbia rare prerogative the lon^^vi^ 
of Albert Aui the Second stands tioae. Sot can 1 Tememb«r 
in t^e authentic annab of mortality a sinjjte example of a king 
or princa, ot a stat«aman or f^nenLl, of a philosopher or poet, 
viboM life has been extended beyond tbe period of a hundred 
yeiirs. . . . Three approximaliong which will not hastily be 
matched have distitiguished the present century, Aumngzebe, 
Curdinul Fleury, and Pont^aella. . Had a fortnight uiui'e been 
given to the philoBopher, he might have celebrated his secular 
festival ; but the Uvea and labours of the Mogul king and the 
French minlateT were terminated before the; had accomplished 
their ninetieth year." 

Then follow Boveral etrikiiig and graceful px^ea on 
Liicrezi& Borgia and Beuce of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, The following description of the TJniTerdty 
of Padua and the literary tastes of the houf>e of Este 
is all that we can give here : — 

" An nniveraity had been founded at Padua by tbe honse of 
Este, and the scholastic rust was polished away by tbe revival 
of tha liteniture of Greece and Rome. The studies of Ferrara 
were directed by skilful and eloqnent professors, either natives 
or foreigners. The ducal library was filled with a valuable 
collection of manuscripts nnd printed books, and as soon as 
twelve new playa of Pluutus bad been found in Germany, the 
Marquia Lione! of Este was impatient to obtain a tail and 
faithful copy of that ancient poet. Nor were these elegant 
nleaaoiea confined to the learned world. Under the reign of 
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Hercules t. a wooden theatre at a Diodernte cost of a thousand 
crowns was conatnietccl in the liirgeat court of the pnlace, the 
scenery represent(>d eome houses, a eeuport and a ship, and 
the Mer^chmi of PLiutus, which had been tninskt«d into 
Italian by tbe Duke himnelf, was act«d before a numerous and 
polite audience. lu the same langna^ and with the samesaa- 
oess tlie Amphytrion of Plautns and the Evmtchui of Terence 
were successively exhibited. And these clussic models, which 
formed the taate of the spectators, excited the emulation of the 
poets of the age. For the use of the court nnd theatre of 
i'errara, Ariosto composed his comedies, which were often ployed 
with applause, which are still read with pleasure. And fluoh 
was the enthusiasm of tlie new arts tliat one of the sons of 
AIphonsD the First did not disdsin to speak a prologue on tlio 
stage. In the legitimate forms of dnimatic conipoeition the 
Italians have not excelled ; but it wes in the court of Ferrara 
that Ibey invented and reiined the pastoral comedT/, a romantic 
Arcudia which violates tlie truth of manners and Che simplicity 
of nature, but which comniaoda our indulgence by tbe elaborate 
ji luxury of eloquence and wit. The Aminta of Tasao was written 

I for the amusement and acted in tlie presence of Alphonso the 

'i Second, and his sister Leonora might apply to herself the lao- 

t gnage of a passion which disordered the reason without clouding 

I the genius of her poetical lover. Of the numerous imitations, the 

( Pastor Fido of Guarini, which alone can vie with the fame and 

) merit of the original, is the work of the Duke'a aecretai; 

J of state. It WW exhibited in a privBte house in Ferrara, 

I .... The father of the Tuscan muses, the sublime but nn- 

I equal Dante, hud pronounced that Femira waa never honoured 

I' with the name of a poet ; he would have been astonished to 

I behold the chorus of bards, of melodious swans (their own 

L allusiun), which now peopled tbe banks of tbe Po. In tbe 

^^^^ court of Duke Borso and hia successor, Boyarda Count 
^^^^L-ficandiano, was respected as a noble, a soldier, and a schukr : 
^^^^K his vigorous fency first celebrated the loves and exploits of 
^^^^B the paladin Orlando ; and hia fame has been preserved and 
^^^^B- eclipsed by tbe brighter glories and continuation of his work. 
^^^^B Ferrara may boaat that ou classic ground Ariosto and Tasso 
^^^^B lived and sung ; that the lines of the ihiaiulo Funono, lite 
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Oitnualffnmt Liberata <r«r« ina<^ribed in everkBting chsmclera 
under the eve of the Fiint and 8ecuDd Alphonso. la n periixl 
of near three thoumind years, five great epic poete have arisen 
in tho world, nod it ta & aingular prerogative that two of the 
five bIuiuIiI be diumed aa their own bj a ahort age and a petty 
slate." 

It perhaps will be admitted that if the style of these 
pasaiiges is leas elaborate than that of the Decline tmd 
Full, the deficiency, if it is one, is compensated by 
greater ease and lightnesa of touch. 

It may be Interesting to give a Kpecimen of Gibbon's 
French Ntyle. His comm&nd of that language was not 
inferior to hia command of his native idiom. One might 
even be inclined to say that his French prose is -con- 
trolled by a purer tast* than hia Enjilish prose. Ths 
following excerpt, describing the Battle of Morgarten, 
will enable the reader to judge. It i.i taken from hia 
early unfinished work on the History of the Hwias 
Republic, to which reference lias already been made 
^. 5tf) :— 

" Uopohl 6t»it parti de Zng vera \e milieu de la nuit. 11 se 
flutlait d'occuper saua resistttu.ce le defilu de Murgurten qui lie 
pergait qu'avoc diiBcuUo eulre le Inc Apgru et le iijed d'une 
niontii^ifc encarjHie, II marchait k la tete de sa gendarmerie. 
Uae coloune profond d'infonterie le snivait de prtej Bt iea nns 
et lea aatrea se proniettuient Tine yictorre fnciie ai les paysana 
osaient ae pr^enter k har renoonCre. 11a ^taient k peine entr^ 
daua un ehemin nide et ^troit, et qui ne permettAit qa'li trois 
ou quaire de marcher de front, qu'ila ae sentirunt accabl^ d'une 
grMe de pierres et de traite. Bodolphe de Redicg, landamnian 
•de Schwhi! et gfn^ral des Confeder^, n'uvait euhliS aiicun dee 
avantageB que liii irfFrit la situation des lietix. II avaie iatt 
coQper dea niohers ^norniPS, qui en a'^bHinlant See qu'on reti- 
rait lea fuiblea iippuia qui les reteiiiiipnc encore, ee detachaient 
du Bommet de la niootaigue et se prceiiiiiineiit aveo nn brmt 
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sffreax anr le« batikilJODS series des Antricliiena, Dijk lea 
chevaux sYffrayaient, lea range ae confondaient, et le d^sordre 
^ganvit le courage et le rendait inutile, loraquB les Suiasea de- 
Bcendirent de la montagne en pouasant de grands cris. Ac- 
Goutum^a k poursuivre le chamoU aur lea bords glissants dcs 
preaipices, ils couraient d'nu paa aasnr^ aa milieu dea neigea. 
lis ^talent arm^a de ^TosapH et pefiantca bullebardes, auxquellea 
le fer le mieux tiempi ne r&iatait point. Lea soldata de Lipoid 
ohaDcelaats et d^courag^a c^d^rent bient£t aux efibrta desesp^r^s 
d'nne troupe qui combattait pour tout ce qu'il y a de plus olier 
ftnx honiniea. L'Abb6 d'Einaidlen, premier auttur de cette 
gnerre miilhen reuse, et le comta Henri de Montfort, doanirent 
lea premiers 1' example de la fuite. Le d^sordre devint g^n^il, 
le oamage fut uffreax, et les SuiaseB ae livraient an plaiair de 
k yengcimce. A neuf beures du matta la batuille ^tait gagn^e, 
.... TJn gnind iiombre d'Autricbiens se precipitant lea una 
Eur las antres, cherch^rent Tainement dana le lac un nsjle contre 
Iflr fureur de leura eanemia. lia y pSrirent presqiie tous. 
Qliinze cents hommes resterent aur le cbamp de bataille. Ila 
^talent pour la plupart de la gendarmerie, qu'ane ralenr maU 
heuretise et une armure pnaaiite arrStaieot dans ua lieu oii 
I'aa et I'autre leur ^taient inutilea. Longtempa apr^s I'on 
a'apercevait dcma toutea les provincea yoisineB que I'^lite de 
la iiobleaae avait pSri dans cette fvtile journfe. L'infiinterie 
beaucoup moina engag^e dans le d^lil^, vit en trejtihiant la 
d^faite des chevaliers qui passaieat pour invinciblea, et dunt lea 
eaoadrona effray^s ae renveraaieat sur elle. Bile s'arrfits, Toulnt 
seretiKr, et da.iiB Viaatiint aette retrAite devint une fiiite hon- 
tense, Sa perte fot assea pea cono'dcraljle, maia lea hiatoriens 
de la natinn out conaervd la m^moire de cinquante bravos 
ZuHqiioia dtnit on troiira les ranga caucb^s niorts sur In pl^ce. 
Leopold lui-m^me fut eutrainii par la foule qui le portait du 
e&b6 de Zlig-. On le vit entrer dans sa ville de Winterthur. La 
frajeur, la honte et I'indignaticm etuient encore peintea snr son 
front. D^s que la rictajre ae fut duclaree en faveur dea Suissea, 
lis a'd^sembl^rent aur le cbatnp de bataille, s'embrass^reut ea 
yeraant dea Liriries d'alUgreaBB, et renierctirent Dieu de la grace 
qu'il Tenait de leur faire, et qui ne leur avait cu&t^ que quaturze 
de leura campagnons." 
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Hia familiar letters and a cumber of essays, chiefly 
written in youtti, firm the remainder of the mis'«lla- 
neous works. Of the letters, some have been quoted 
in this volumB, And the reader can form his own judg- 
ment of them. Of the smnll essays we may say that 
they angment, if it ia possible, one'a notion of Gibbon's 
laborious diligence and thoroughness in the f.eld of 
historic research, and confiim his title to the ciiaracter 
of an intrepid stadent. 

The lives of scholars are proverbially dnll, and that of 
Gibbon is hardly an exception to the rule. In the case 
of historians, the pi-otracted silent labour of preparat.ion, 
followed by the conscientious exposition of knowledge 
acquired, into which the intrusion of the writer's per. 
Bonality rarely appears to advantage, combine to give 
prominence to the work aohieved, and to throw into 
the background the author who achieves it. If indeed 
the historian, forsaking his high function and austere 
reserve, succumbs to the temptations that beset his 
path, and turns history into political pamphlet, poetic 
rhapsody, nioi-al epigram, or garish melodrama, be may 
become conspicuoua to a fault at the expense of his 
work. Gibbon avoided those seductions. If the Decline 
oTid Fall hiis no superior in historical literatui-e, it is 
not solely in conaeqiience of Gibbon's profound learning, 
wide survey, and masterly grasp of his subject. With 
wise discretion, he subordinated himself to his task. The 
life of Gibbon is the less interesting, but his work 
remains monumental and eupremo 
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